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Musk-Ox Man: Will He Open the Arctic? 





This is the year you will drive a new kind of 


automobile—the Nash ‘‘600’’. 
This is the year you will see, in a Nash ‘‘600’’, 
new ideas of weight engineering that sped travel 
by air and rail to record safety and economy. 


You’re going to step into a grand-looking Nash 
—big in every way—and what happens after 
that is something you won’t now believe. 

You’re going to see one gallon of gasoline take 
you from 25 to 30 miles, at moderate highway 
speeds —in a car that goes 500 to 600 miles 


between stops for gas! 
You’re going to travel without sensation of 


speed or sound—in a car that won’t rattle or 
squeak, because it is one integral unit of steel 
welded to steel. You’ll feel winter-rutted roads 
magically melt into smooth highways, because 
of individual coil springing on all four wheels. 

You’re going to touch a little dial, and find a 


Nash Weather-Eye Conditioned Air System, 
like that of a modern home. Fresh air comfort 





Above all, you’re going to discover a car so 
much easier to handle, so lightning swift, so 
sure-footed on curves, that nothing in your past 


experience can prepare you for it! 

This isn’t a promise or prediction about a car 
that will some day come. These are facts about 
the car Nash is building, and that sells today in 


the low-price field! 

It’s at your Nash dealer’s now, along with a 
great new Nash Ambassador, too. See them— 
and see how you’ll be ahead with Nash. 


Nash Motors 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


Tune in Nash-Kelvinator’s hit musical program 
Wednesdays 10:30 p. m., E.S.T. + 9:30 p. m., 
C.S.T. * 8:30 p. m., M.S.T. + 7:30 p. m., 
P.S.T. + Columbia Broadcasting System. ~ 


that will let you shed coats and gloves, even if 
youu BE ANEAD WITH 


it’s blowing zero outside. 
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FUR COATS... 


Sleek, glossy fur coats are largely 
the result of proper care and feeding of the 
animals on which they grow. Mink, silver fox, 
and other valuable fur-bearing animals thrive 
better and have finer appearance if their feeds 
contain plenty of riboflavin. That is why com- 
mercial fur producers select prepared feeds that 
are well fortified with this essential vitamin. 


All those who keep pet animals 
can wisely follow their example. Your dog, too, 
will have a more sleek and healthy appearance 
with sufficient riboflavin in his ration. 


Commercial Solvents is one of 
America’s leading producers of natural riboflavin 
ingredients used in better-grade livestock, 
poultry, and pet foods. 
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Has your power equipment 
got its second “wind”? 


After the race to get “‘sample”’ prod- 
ucts to distribution points comes the 
second stage of reconversion. Pro- 
duction will have to be increased to 
expand the markets you’ve entered. 


Many manufacturers face this 
critical period with boilers, turbines, 
engines and electrical equipment 
that have been overworked during 
the war years and in the first spurt 
of reconversion. This equipment 
must get its “‘second wind” through 
rigorous inspections and servicing. 
Otherwise, accidents may cripple 
production. 

New power equipment is still dif- 
ficult to get. That’s why it will pay 
to safeguard your production by 
taking advantage of the protective 
features of Hartford Steam Boiler 
insurance. ‘The Company’s inspec- 
tions uncover accident-producing 


The Hartford Steam. Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Beiters e Pressure Vessois « Steam, Gas, and Diesel Engines ¢ Turbines + Electrical Equipment 


conditions in power units—guide 
you in getting them corrected before 
damage is done. 

Hartford Steam Boiler has, by 
far, the largest field staff devoted 
solely to power-equipment inspec- 
tion. This staff draws upon the ex- 
perience the Company has gained 
in 80 years of specializing in one 
line—power-plant insurance. And 
its many field engineers are so lo- 
cated that they can be reached 
quickly in an emergency. 

These are some of the considera- 
tions that have made Hartford 
Steam Boiler the outstanding first 
choice among those who purchase 
Power-plant Insurance. Have your 
agent or broker give 
you further detailson 
how the .Company 
can serve your plant. . 
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LETTERS ~~ 


Note of Appreciation 

I hesitated, at first, about writing, but 
after careful contemplation, I decided that if 
I were at your desk, I would appreciate q 
reader sending me a note of warm apprecia. 
tion for the enjoyment and humor derived 
from Newsweek book reviews—always won. 
derfully concise and analytical. 


MuriEt Dupoy 





St. Paul, Minn. 


Athens College 


As a student of Athens College, Athens, 
Greece, I was most pleasantly surprised to 
read the article entitled “America in Greece” 
in the Jan. 7 issue of NEWSWEEK. Many of 
the boys in this school read the Newsweex. 
Continental regularly. We all agreed that you 
struck the right note 
in describing our 
school as a center of 
good will. 

Athens College has 
been trying to turn - 
out men with strong 
characters, demo- 
cratic ideals, and an’ 


view on life. Such 
men are, incidental- 
ly, the type of citi- 
zens that Greece re- 
quires. This is shown 
by the steady stream 
of. applicants who 
pour into the registrar’s office here only to be 
turned away for lack of space. As Dr. Homer 
W. Davis, our president, put it a few weeks 
ago, the virtual cessation of education in 
Greéce during the war was one of the many 
sacrifices made by the Greeks to Allied vic-" 
tory. Educational recovery is now essential 
to both the future of Greece and world peace. 

Through you may I thank America for 
what it has done and is doing for me and for 
this country by taking an interest in institu. 
tions like Athens College? 


STERGHIOS DEMETRIADES 
Athens, Greece 





Dr. Davis 


Capital, Labor, and Government __ 
The statement by Mr. John R. Hirsch 
( NewsweEEK, Feb. 4) that “Congress is ac 
tually supporting capital in its determination 
to starve labor out,” etc., seems to me so mit 
leading that I hope you will permit me © 
make a few comments. Most readers 
probably recall that tax rebates to corpore- 
tions were authorized by Congress after due 
consideration, for the purpose of supplying 
them with money to meet the costs of recom 
version, since excess-profits taxes had been 90 
heavy that but for this refund many com 
panies would not-have had sufficient funds 
for that purpose. The logic of that action 8 
still valid regardless of the strikes, respons 
bility for which rests neither with the struck 
corporations nor with Congress. In-seeking t0 
have the tax rebates discontinued at this 
time, the unions are simply trying to s¢ 
Congress (or the Treasury) to change the 
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WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


This Beautifully Bound Edition of 


philosophical balloons . 


MARCUS 
AURELIUS 


‘AND HIS TIMES 


The Transition from Paganism to Christianity 


SS green in these writings of three men, one may trace the changing 
beliefs of Rome eighteen hundred years ago. Marcus Aurelius, 
imperial Stoic . . . Lucian, witty Skeptic who punctured other people’s 
. . Justin, the convert to Christianity who 
suffered martyrdom for his faith. 


These three men, each in his own way, weighed the timeless prob- 
lem of “What can I believe ?’’"—one clinging to ancient traditions, 
the second finding nothing worthy of his belief, the third putting 
his burning faith in the new religion of Christ. 


Three men for the ages—and to thejr works, this volume adds the 
interpretations of Walter Pater, with unforgettable selections from 
his classic, Marius the Epicurean. 


All these talk with you today, in this one Classics Club volume. 
And now you may have it free, as a membership gift! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You This Book Free 


VX JILL you add this lovely volume to your 


home library now—as a membership 

gift from The CLASSICS CLUB? You 
are invited to join today . . . and to receive on 
approval beautifully bound editions of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces, which were 
chosen by distinguished literary authorities. 


Suppose an expert on the world’s greatest 
reading were to visit your home. No matter 
how much or how little education you may 
have had, you would listen enthralled as your 
famous guest spoke glowinglv of the greatest 
books of all time, what warm friends you can 
make of them, and how they can help anyone 
attain a fuller, richer life. 


Why Are Great Books Called “‘Classics’’? 


A true*"classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. In its 
Vitality of inspiration it can arouse a new 
freshness of viewpoint and a new breadth of 
understanding, so necessary in times of great 
historical significance like these. 

Perhaps you have often wondered how these 
truly great “got that way.” First, be- 
Cause they are so readable. Thev would not 
have lived unless they were read, and they 


would not have been read unless they were 
interesting. And of course, to be interesting 
they had to be easy to understand. And those 
are the very qualities which characterize these 
selections: readability, interest, simplicity. 


It is not necessary to have a ‘‘higher education’’ 
to appreciate these ks; and, after you read and 
know them, you will have acquired a broader and 
more liberal education than most of your business 
and personal acquaintances. You will have lost 
any personal concern about an “‘inferiority com- 
plex’’ and any fear about not being the equal of 
others whose formal education is greater than 
your own. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs in these three ways: 1. Its sole pur- 
pose is to distribute to its own members the 
world’s great classics at a low price. 2. Its mem- 
bers are not obligated to take any specific number 
of books. 3. Its volumes are luxurious De Luxe 
Editions—beautifully bound in fine buckram, 
the same material ordinarily found in $5.00 and 
$10.00 bindings. They are richly stamped in 
genuine gold, which will retain its original 
lustre, and have tinted page tops—books which 
you and your children will read and cherish for 
many years. 


A Trial Membership invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a. Trial Member- 
ship in The Classics Club. With your first book 





will be sent an advarice notice about future selections. 
You may reject any book you do not wish to own. 


As a Frial Member, you need not take ony specific 
number of books—only the ones you want. No money 
need be paid in advance, no membership fees. You. 
may cancel membership at any time. 


Paper, printing, binding costs are rising. There- 
fore, in order to assure yourself the present low price— 
as well as to receive your free copy of MARCUS 
AURELIUS and His Times—we suggest that you mail 
this Invitation Form to us at once. THE CLASSICS 
CLUB, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Walter J. Black, President 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me, FREE, the beautiful De Luxe Classics Club 
Edition of MARCUS AURELIUS and His Times, 
together with the current selection. 

am not obligated to take any gums number 
of books and I am to receive an advance descrip- 


tion of future selections. Also, I may reject any 


volume before or after I receive it, an 

cancel my membership whenever I wish. 
For each volume I decide to keep I will send 

you $1.89, plus a few cents mailing charges. 

(Books shipped in U.S.A. only.) 

Mr. } 2 

Mrs. ( 

Miss 

Address. 


I may 




















SPECIALIZED BANKING 


From the Customer’s Standpoint 


OTH as to resources and ability to serve the public, the banks 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY | 





1946, 





are today in the best position in their history to meet the specialized 
needs of business, large and small. 


The experience of the:war has developed new industrial processes 
—we might almost say, new industries. We face an age of specializa- 
tion, highly developed techniques, and perhaps narrower margins 
of profit. 


This means that customers will require from banks a high degree 
of accurate knowledge of what business is and the kind of financial 
help each particular business needs. For 42 years the officers of 
Bankers Trust Company have been selected and trained with these. 
essentials in mind, 


: NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Catherine de Medici said "Mmmmzm!” 


Catherine, it seems, was not quite so 
heartless a hostess as she was cracked 
up to be. She did serve an occasional 
cup of nice, hot poison. But most of 
her dinner guests fared very well 
indeed, for she fed them heaping 
dishes of a new delicacy — ice cream! 


As brides will, Catherine brought 
favorite family recipes from Florence 
to her husband’s court. One of them 
was for ice cream, And the novelty- 
loving French, unused to such a rare 
delight, promptly lapped it up! 

That was over four centuries ago. 

et ice cream remained a nobleman’s 
luxury for many long’ years, Only in 
fairly modern times could its unique 
appeal be enjoyed by everybody. 


And it’s only in modern times, too, 
that ice cream is recognized in its true 
light — not as a luxury, but as a valu- 
able food. Like milk, butter and 
cheese, it furnishes both vitamins and 
calcium in generous amounts. Good 
reason why you find it so frequently 
starred by nutrition experts!: 


Today, again, you can satisfy war- 
suppressed appetites for all the flavor- 
some ice cream you want, as often as 
you want it. We’re glad to be able to 
restore it on your menus. And we'll 
continue to make ice cream of finest 
quality — striving ‘always, through re- 
search, to offer you the greatest possi- 
ble benefits from milk, “nature’s most 
nearly perfect food.” 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as @ source of health and 
enduring. progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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He’s your independent dealer... with more than 
800 brands to choose .from 
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1. “I use Macmillan” say 3 out of 5*. “Why? Just remember all day long I'm looking 
under the hoods of different cars. I see proof that Macmillan oil removes hard carbon. Yes, 
and proof that this tough-film oil makes any car run smoother, longer!” Yes, any caf...” 


2. Doc’s car never gets sick! His expert 3. “Miss Minnie, you need Macmillan! 
said, “Macmillan oil is right for hard, fast . You're a quick-trip driver. Start-stop, start- 
driving, Doc. Refined by an exclusive, pat- stop. Wh 


‘ y, your motor hardly ever gets 
ented process Guards against heat and pres- warmed up. But Macmillan oil wiggles into 
sure.’ (So this doctor-wrote us a nice “thank 


the tightest spots—then clings and clings. 
you” note ...one of thousands in our files! ) It’s ready when you step on the starter:’ 


i> 
MACMILLAN 
lll 





4. String along with your expert. Look for 
the Macmillan sign in your neighborhood. 
Drive in. Try a crankcase full of Macmillan 
Ring-ree. You'll find that it’s different... 
there's no other oil in all the world just like 
it! Cleans as it lubricates. 





nme nesifantalPoaiibi 
“Y USE MACMILLAN OY CHR” 


* Based on actual reports from thousands of independent dealers 
who sell Macmillan and more than 800 other brand: of sil. 
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rules from day to day to serve whatever ay 
pears to be their purpose at the moment, 

Mr. Hirsch goes on to say that “wage 
earners, on the other hand, have no such sup- 
port from the government to help them 
through the reconversion period.” Why 
should they? They were not subject to the 
excess-profits tax. Instead, for four or five 
years they have received the highest wages 
ever paid and have had an unprecedented 
opportunity to save money if they cared to, 
And since the question of government aid to 
one side or the other in a strike has been 
raised, what about “relief” payments to 
strikers? 

This democracy of ours was set up, as Mr. 
Hirsch states, “to protect the interests of the 
majority—not just Big Interests.” May I add 
that ncither was it intended to protect just 
big unions. The current epidemic of strikes, 
the closely related inflation, and the general 
conduct of the labor unions and their leaders 
are causing a great many people (a majority 
of them, I suspect) to wonder just how well 
their interests are being protected today. 


D. M. Jackman 
Arlington, Va. 


Plane Shack . 


I was much interested in a letter from Pfc, 
Francis D. Wallace in the Jan. 28 number of 


. NEWsweEEK, in which he suggested that the 


fuselages of B-29s and B-24s be made into 
houses. My:son, James Wilson, has done just 
that on Okinawa, using a C-46 instead. He 
writes: “Lieutenant ................... and I have 
built a three-room house in the fuselage of a 
C-46, partitioned off to make a bedroom at 
each end, with a living room between. We 
have a small fireplace made of coral blocks 
and a sofa made from tractor seat cushions, 
also a small stove and: icebox. It is quite a 
shack and really keeps out the cold!” 

If this could be’ done with makeshifts: on 


‘Okinawa, there is no end to the possibilities 


in this country. 
* Mrs. CarTER WILSON 

Nashville, Tenn. 
Historic Historiographers 

In the Letters section of Newsweek for 
Jan. 21, Col. S.L.A. Marshall, historian of 
the European theater of operations, declares 
that the ETO “combat historians” who went 
into action with the Army and set down the 
basic historical records “concurrently with 
the campaign,” constituted “the first use of 
such personnel in the history of war.” 

They were not quite so complete an in- 
novation as that. The lame poet Tyrtaeus, 
who accompanied the Spartans in their suc- 
cessful campaign against the Messenians in 
the seventh century B.C., and the Norman 
minstrel Taillefer, who played so prominent 
apart in the Battle of Hastings in A.D. 1066, 
were presumably more pep leaders than 
chroniclers. _. 

But as early as 1677, Louis XIV, King of 
France and commander of France's armies in 
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® ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


STOCKHOLDER RECORDS 






PURCHASING | ” 


SALES 


/ 


NYONE who can write 50 words a minute by hand 
A is a fast worker. And 90 words a minute by type- 
writer is above average. But Addressograph ‘equipment 
writes up to 5000 words or 30,000 figures a minute 
with complete accuracy! 


Here is the fastest, most accurate method of putting - 


words and figures on business forms. You can use 
Addressograph methods in every one of the depart- 
ments named above—and in others, too. They can be 
used with existing systems or routines—in conjunc- 
tion with other office equipment. You can save time 







ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
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ORDER WRITING & BILLING 







INVENTORY 


PAYROLL 





4" 


ROUTE CONTROL 


The world’s fisstest writing machine 


and money in every department that puts information 
On paper. 


Why not check your paperwork operations? Find out — 


how many departments write the same information 
more than once. See how often you write numbers, 
names, descriptions. Wherever you write the same in- 
formation repeatedly you can save with Addressograph 
methods and the world’s fastest writing machine. 

Call the Addressograph representative in your city 
for all the facts. Addressograph- iii Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Fe Me, BUSINESS METHODS 
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"Don't forget to telegraph us 


»-. Cause. 


We're on our way / 








Wichita? Minneapolis? New York? It all depends 
on a sheaf of telegrams ...on lightning contacts made 


after the carloads start rolling. 


DELAY can make snap beans lose — 


their snap, or lettuce turn to rags, or 
baby green peas wrinkle with age. 
Telegrams prevent delay . . . speed per- 
ishable fruits and vegetables to your 
table, deliciously fresh. 


As fast as hands can move, produce 
is picked, crated and shipped . . . often 
without knowledge of final destina- 
tion: Just get the carloads rolling to- 
ward the markets. Then, in a rapid ex- 
change of-telegrams, buyers are found, 
prices are agreed on, and the carloads 
are sold while still on the move.. — 


“Diversion” telegrams then route ° 


the rolling cars to market. Last-min- 
ute buying, via Western Union, means 
fresh produce . . 
shortage or surplus. 

Western Union telegrams serve as 
the legal records which make these 
swift transactions binding, thus giving 
stability to the entire distribution sys- 
tem for perishables. 

Thus, on a path of yellow blanks, 
melons, strawberries, potatoes— 
all kinds of fresh fruits and vegetables 
from all parts of the U. S.—come to 


- helps prevent local . 


ee. 


you in delicious condition . . . “via 
Western Union.” Just another way 
that telegrams serve everybody in the 
community every day of the year. 


For nearly 100 years, Western Union 
has been pioneering in communica- 
tions. Recent Western Union develop- 
ments in automatic telegraphy and 
electronics foreshadow a new era in 
the transmission of the written word 

. The Western Union Telegraph 
ea 60 Hudson Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. 
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| Hello, America Fore agent ? 
| have some worries - 


Come over aid get 


Oo 
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Worry 1¢ a deience 


| LET EXPERTS DO MINE 


HATE WORRY— 


I know that it’s no good for me. 


So I send a lot of my worrying out 
... like laundry. 


When you or I accumulate a family, 
a house, a car, furniture, jewelry and 
things, we find we also accumulate a 
flock of worries about risks, accidents, 
and liabilities. 


Disasters can happen, and if we've 
rte any sense we worry about their hap- 
pening. But if we've still more sense, 
we pay a modest fee to specialists to do 
the worrying for us. I mean insurance 
companies — for instance AMERICA 
FORE — who are large-scale or mass- 
production worriers and can therefore 
do worrying at economical rates. 


way 


Insurance is about the most civilized 
achievement of mankind. When every- 
‘thing else breaks down, insurance 
stands up; that is its business. It is a 
device by which a lot of us can chip 
in a small amount to a large pool, 


by don fereld 


and the losers are the winners. 


I think I have a lot better use for 
my brain than to worry—for example 
—if lightning is going to strike my 
house . . . or if Mrs. Herold is going 
to run over somebody with our station 
wagon .. 
leg . . . or if the milkman is going 
to sue me for tripping on our portico 
.. . or if Junior is going to hit some- 
body with a baseball... 


At surprisingly moderate cost, I’ve 
delegated all such stewing . . . and 
other troubles . - . to the local rep- 
resentative of AMERICA FORE-a 
group of big, strong insurance com- 
panies who take practically every 
known everyday risk for you. 


NEW INSURANCE WRINKLES 


I’ve dug into insurance pretty thor- 
oughly lately and I find that I haven’t 
known beans about improvements and 
combinations made in insurance cov- 
erages in recent years—yes, months 


. or if I’m going to break a: 


When the automobile companies bring 
out new models, you can see them in 
show windows. But when an insurance 
company brings out new models 
they’re sorta invisible to the masses. 


SO I'VE WRITTEN A BOOKLET 


I got so fascinated with this subject 
that I’ve gone and written a booklet 
about it in the form of a QUIZ, to 
help the average man learn about 
new insurance wrinkles and to size 
up his coverages. 


I’ve called this new booklet of 


mine “YOUR INSURANCE QUIZ—a 


Question and Answer 
Game—for Fun—and 
Maybe Money.” 


You may have a 
free copy if you'll 
ask the America 
Fore representative 
in your vicinity or if 
you'll mail the near- 
by coupon today. 











FREE BOOKLET 











AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP : 
80 Maiden Lane, Room 1719 : ki 
New York 8, New York 4 

Please send me a free copy of don herold's booklet, ; 
“YOUR INSURANCE QUIZ.” 





/ * INSURANCE GROUP * 


Nome. . # 











Street 











Town Zone___ State 























Right at your front door! 











Build your new plant in the South . . . and 
you'll have a great and fast-growing market for 
your products, right at your front door. 


Here, dollar income has increased proportion- 
ately more, in recent years, than in the country 
as a whole. Ilere, too, consumer purchases have 
advanced faster than in any other section. 


Rapid industrialization, new-found uses for 
agricultural products, war-acquired skills, more 
jobs and steady employment, have upped in- 
comes and the standard of living in the South 
-. and will keep moving them upward. 


Thus, because Southerners are able, and ea- 
ger, to buy the things you make and sell, your 






plant in the South will have a ready-made, ex- 


‘ panding market right at its front door. 


Moreover, you'll have nearby sources of 
abundant raw materials, cheap power and fuel, 
plentiful water, ideal weather, an ample reser- 
voir of skilled and unskilled workers . .. and 
dependable, efficient, economical transporta- 
tion service, to markets near-and far, over the 
8,000-mile Southern Railway System that 
“Serves the South.” 


Your factory can have this unique combina- 
tion of advantages... right at its front door... 
if you “Look Ahead . . . Look South!” 

Ermaet E. Rows 
President 


Seas SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
eS ' The Southern Serves the South | 














Goop WASHROOMS—one of the "Big 4” 
in good working conditions 











JANE: “No ‘two ways about it’ with this company. Our washrooms 
are just as bright and tidy as the ‘front office’ ones.” 


DORIS: “It makes a big difference, doesn’t it, to be able to clean up in a 
washroom that’s as pleasant as your own bathroom at home.”’ 


| ame FROM COAST TO COAST—in a special 
research study—ranked good washrooms right 
along with safety devices, adequate lighting and 
proper ventilation as the “Big 4” factors in good 
working conditions. 


Modern, sanitary washrooms, complete with plenty 
of hot water, soap and good quality individual paper 
towels, help keep workers happy. Moreover, they 
help keep germs from spreading by encouraging 
thorough washing. This, in turn, helps reduce the 
number of absences due to colds and their more 
serious complications. 


Haven’t you yourself been irritated by a neglected 
washroom? Then check up...make sure your wash- 
rooms are “Health Zones,” not “Germ Exchanges” 
—“morale-boosters,” not “temper-testers.” 


/ 





ScotTissue Towels 
now available at 
authorized distributors 


Good news for those who 
know the best is cheapest in 
the long run—ScotTissue 
Towels are.back. One Scot- 
Tissue Towel dries both 
hands completely. And they 
have ten times their pre- 
vious rub strength, though 
soft as ever. For further sug- 
gestions on your washrooms, 
call on the Scott Washroom 
Advisory Service, Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 








SCOTTISSUE TOWELS ‘ 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET [nivemn)) 











Trade Marks *‘ScotTissue,”’ ‘*Washroom Advisory Service’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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“a f Flanders, had a brace of official historiogra- 

phers, the dramatist Racine and the poet 

- Boileau, whose duties were remarkably like 

those which Colonel Marshall and his asso-: 

{ ciates discharged so creditably. They partici- 

. $) pated in battles and recorded them, not as 

4 free-lance writers or representatives of an 
: 
f 
M 





early Consolidated Press, but as regularly 
employed officials of his Majesty. They were 


From the mountains of Puerto Rico | Diapek ot the siege of Sueen'tn, #578. 


That was Boileau’s only campaign, but 


I bring you a rum that is truly magnifico! Racine, although he seems to have been ali 


tle gun-shy at the beginning, remained with 


- 





Bettmann Archive Photos 


War reporters: Racine and Tyrtaeus 


the army a long time and recorded a long 
list of battles—in 1691, 1692, and 1693. If 
his record of the Flanders wars was less ob- 
jective, comprehensive, and scientific than 
. the Fifteenth Army Theater General Board’s 
“factual analysis of strategy, tactics, and ad- 
ministration employed by “United States 
forces in the European theater of operations,” 
it was at least very closely akin to it in 
purpose. > 





_ Roy Tempe Hovse 
University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla 


© 1946, N.D.P.C. Robey, Pro and Con 


In his “People’s Platform” broadcast (CBS, 
' Saturday, 6:15) your Ralph Robey made a 
monkey out of Leon Henderson. Childish 
Magnificent is the word! — both for ; bromide generalities, misstatements, un- 
— against nang facts certainly made Hen- 
; i d for the delici drinks it makes! erson look dumb. 
; Ron Merito and for the delicious drinks it makes! Thanks to is kx a oeaie ful a. i : 
6s ° Mee ree te ee ° ° ie aes ta xt , has the facts 
mountain distilling,” this rum is delightfully distinctive. fixed firmly in his mind, me eau d “A abe & 
favorable impression on any fair-minded au- 
dience. 





Its zestful “mountain flavor” is matchless— 


WEssTER R. SMITH 
so rich and mellow, so fine and smooth! Anoka, Minn. 
@ Just heard your Ralph Robey on the “Peo- . 
ple’s Platform” and, frankly, I was shocked 
by his ignorance of economic matters. 

I have been a reader of NEwswEex for 
two years but never read his column, as I 
have no interest in business, investments, etc., 
which he covers. 








SEND FOR FREE COLORFUL 24-PAGE RECIPE BOOKLET 





Mrs. Yetra A. CARMEL 

Arlington, Va. « ~ 
Crosby Documented 

A few hours before I read the excellent 
Bing Crosby article in the Jan. 28 issue of 
_NEwswEEX an interesting document concern- 
ing him landed on my desk. 

The document—an application for employ- 
ment as a clerk in the Great Northern Rail- 
way—provides one answer to the question: 

AVAILABLE IN BOTH GOLD AND WHITE LABEL. 86 PROOF. WRITE NATIONAL DISTILLERS Is Bing 41 or 44 years old? On March 10, 
ti PRODUCTS CORPORATION, DEPT.N24,P. ©. BOX 12, WALL STREET STATION, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 1928, as Harry Lillis Crosby, he gave his 
2c ; 
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Now you can fly in the famous Lockheed 


| CONSTELLATION 








Hours quicker Coast-to-Coast, Europe, Latin America! 


NORMALAIR CABIN! 


LIVING ROOM COMFORT! 
Overstuffed reclining 


the ies high, the _ chairs, indirect lighting, - 
“altimde” within thecabin __ thick carpeting. 
is kept low for maximum _ restrooms for men and : 
comfort. women. service ABROBRAKES! Patented 
of two cabin attendants. Lockheed wing give 
the Constellation the lowest 
‘ landing speed of any large 
postwar transport. Baby- 
carriage landings! 


it is flying NOW! The majestic Lockheed Con- 
stellation, swift, powerful, superbly dependable, is 
now in regular airline service! It is flying NOW! 
Ready to whisk you across the nation in a few short 
hours ...to Europe between dawn and dusk or 
overnight! See your own travel agent or call one of 
the airlines listed here. Start planning your trip on 
the Constellation today! 


Greater Speed! The Constellation easily outflies any other 
transport in service today. Hours quicker to your destination! 
Greater Comfort! Only the Constellation offers high flying 


smoothness plus the altitude control of the Normalair cabin. 


Greater Safety! Only the Constellation has all these safety 
features: double-power lift, tricycle landing gear, Aerobrakes, 
Flight Engineer. 


° 


DOUBLE-POWER SAFETY 
The Constellation can actu- 
ally fly on any two of its four 
great engines. A mighty big 
margin of flight assurance! 










CALL ONE OF THESE GREAT AIRLINES! 


COMING SOON! Constellation service on Eastern 
Air Lines, Panagra, AIR FRANCE, KLM, KNILM! 








PLIGHT ENGINEER? Be- 
caus¢ of this extra crew 
member, the Captain and 
First Officer have 60% 
fewer dials to watch, can 
concentrate on flying the 
plane swiftly, smoothly. 








AMERICAN AIRLINES | PAN AMERICAN TWA 
London, London, Bermuda, | Coast-to-Coast, 
Berlin, Moscow, | Latin America, Paris, Rome, 
Stockholm | i Trans-Pacific Cairo, Bomba 












LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR CEA ERO VEARS AHEAD tN THE SCIENCE OF FLIGHT 
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ADS ARE MORE IN 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING! 


Your product, when it is advertised in 
Good Housekeeping, has two reputa- 
tions to recommend it— yours and ours. 


And ours is a valuable plus for yours. 
For the confidence women have in the 
integrity of Good Housekeeping extends 


to the advertisements in it. Thus each 
advertisement has greater conviction 
here than it could have anywhere else. 


And there is no need to tell you that 
the power of conviction is a major force 
in making sales. 
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Industrial Tractor... 
-Y%-Ton Pick-up Truck... \ 4/7 Ine hersatile be ohicle 


‘Personnel Carrier... Willys’ ee 
Mobile Power Unit... yaa Pp 


power take-off mounted at front or rear, the “Jeep” is 
a mobile power unit that takes the power to the job. 
The “Jeep,” powered by the world-famous 60 h.p. 
Willys “Jeep” Engine, gives you operating range to 
meet every need. It has selective 2- and 4-wheel drive; 
6 speeds forward, 2 reverse; speeds of 2 to 60 m.p.h. 
See the “Jeep” now at Willys dealers. 
Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


You will get more work out of the Universal “Jeep” 
than any motor vehicle you ever owned—more hours 
work per day, more days per year. That makes a 
“Jeep” a paying investment. : 

You will use it-as a tractor to tow trailers in the 
plant or on the highway. When you need a pick-up . 
truck, your “Jeep” is ready for the job. Put in extra 
passenger seats, and your “Jeep” is a runabout. With a 


THE “JEEP” POWER TAKE-OFF will USED AS A TRUCK, the “Jeep” de- THE A-WHERL DRIVE “Jeep” takes you 
Operate a generator for arc welding, livers its load unfailingly— good cross-country, up steep grades, 
compressors and other equipment. roads, bad roads or no road. places a conventional car cannot go. 











*,.-and then I told him [Pd use the Budget Coupon 
Book system and then he said he’d marry me” 


It isn’t every man who gets such a 
smart girl for his wife. There will be 
none of those unexpectedly big end- 
of-the-month bills in her household! 


The Budget Coupon Book gives her 
the convenience of credit without the 
dangers of debit! Her budgeting will 
be as automatic as an alarm clock, 
with the last coupon in the book sig- 
naling the end of her spending spree. 


Leading stores, large and small, find 
Rand M¢Nally Budget Coupon Books 
a two-way service: to the store and to 
the customer. Customers buy Budget 
Coupon Books on extended credit— 


usually through periodic payments— 
or purchase them like gift certificates. 
The coupons are used by the cus- 
tomers—and handled by the store— 
just like cash for all purchases. 


This puts an end to lopsided charge 
accounts, eliminates much bookkeep- 
ing, saves man-hours. 
positive credit control. 


It provides 


For progressive retailers through- 
out the country, Rand MCNally Budget 


Coupon Books can be most helpful.. 


A brief, factual study of the experi- 
ences of leading executives with this 
system is yours for the asking. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Cslallished 1856 


NEW YORK +¢ CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO « WASHINGTON 
Schoolbooks - School Maps « Children’s Books - Road Maps 
Travel Folders « Tickets » Coupon Books - Maps - Atlases 
Globes « Bankers Monthly - Bankers Directory 
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birth date as May 2, 1903. That makes Bing; 
48rd birthday coming up. 
CuarLEs W. Moore 
Executive Assistant 
Public Relations 
Great Northern Railway Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Coordination 

_ There have been many arguments pro and 
con in regard to the proposed merger of the 
armed services and I think that Prof. Ray- 
mond Moley’s “Coordination, Not a Merger" 
in your issue of Jan. 7 deserves careful . 
scrutiny. It is one of the soundest and most 
logical defenses yet advanced against merger, 
It seems to me that by having a single head 
for the various services we will be entrusting 
the stability and security of America to one: 
man who might eventually become a “jack 
of all trades, good at none” or another Tojo - 
(who once was Premier, War Minister, and 
Minister of Home Affairs at the same time) 
who will, in time, lead his nation to disaster, 


ANTERO LIWANAG 
c/o FPO 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Unseen Hand 

Re “The Haircut,” Newsweek, Feb. 4, 
would it be too embarrassing to explain what 
is holding up the scripts in your picture of 





At left: The man who wasn’t there 


“the shorn Desmond”? I’m afraid I suspect 
that NEwsweex’s airbrush artists have been 
at it again. 





Pvr. J. M. B. Councutz Jp.. 


Signal Corps Photographic Center 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


The man on the left, who did not appear 
in the original reproduction, is holding the 
script; his hand is hidden by the microphone. 
... Taller Than They Were 

My father and I want to know the average 
height of the American soldier in the last 


war and in this one. 
Mary TwiIss 





San Jose, Calif. 


The average height of the American sol- 
dier in the last war was 67.49 inches. In this 
war it was 68.15 inches—an incredse of .66 
inch. 














Vo 
D ON’T PULL that old one on. me,” 
roared Elmer, the bull. “What I want to 
know, woman, is where you're headed for 
and why.” 
“And I'll be delighted to tell you,” cheer- 
fully chirped Elsie, the Borden Cow. “I’m 
_ off on a flying tour of Borden's plants and 
laboratories.” 
“And what in Cowdom Come will you 
do in a laboratory?” haw-hawed Elmer. 
“Oh, I won’t do anything,” answered 
Elsie. “I’m just going to watch my friends 
the Borden scientists, do things. Dear, it’s 
better than a magic show!” 
“What! No rabbits?” sneered Elmer. 
“OF course they have rabbits—in the test- 
ing laboratories fur work on vitamins,” 





smiled Elsie. “And speaking of vitamins. 
you'd love the Hemo plant! You could see 
how vitamins and minerals everyone needs 
every day are blended into a glorious milk- 
chocolate flavored drink. You could get 
a fiist-hand idea of vitamin control, too, 
When the scientists assay Hemo, You—” 


“Issay!” exclaimed Elmer suspiciously. 
“Whot kind of foreign talk is that?” 


“But darling, lm going away because 
/ love yous cried Elsie 












“It’s not just talk, dear,” explained Elsie. 
“It’s a very serious scientific procedure. A 
sort of check and double check on vitamin 
content. You know, the Borden folks are 
mighty particular about making every- 
thing as good as they say it is. For instance, 
when they say Borden’s Evaporated Milk 
is rich in Vitamin D, you can bet your 


Mit 
é @Rand SOups wine BORDENS EV. ppORATED ks 


bottom dollar they’re right—40o0 units per 
reconstituted quart! ... Yes, dear, Borden’s 
controls every single step in the prepara- 
tion of its wonderful foods!” 

“One thing 


gistiNe 


they il never control,” 


groaned Elmer, “and that’s your tongue. 
Maybe you can control it long enough to 
tell me exactly where you're going?” 

“Of course, dear,” answered Elsie. “My 





first stop will be to see the folks who make 
Borden's Fine Cheeses.” 

“Cheese!” drooled Elmer. “Savy, if I went 
along, do you suppose they'd let me do a 
little sampling on the sider” 

“May-bee,” doubtfully considered Elsie. 
“But Borden’s has its own staff of cheese 
tasters and testers, men who have devotcd 
lifetimes to creating grand chcese foods I.ke 
Borden’s Chateau—ti.ai’s the one with the 
exciting, tangy Cheddax flavor, It's—” 

“Quit it!” begged Elmer. “You're driving 
me crazy.” 


“Folks all over the country,” laughed 





Elsie, “and up in Canada, too, go cra7y 
about the foods Borden's makes. They buy 
them, and buy them, and buy them again, 
year after year. All of which proves, dear, 
that quality counts.” 

“Quality—my eye!” argued Elmer. “It’s 
taste that counts.” 

“But, dear, you can taste quality.” 
soothed Elsie, “in every delicious sip of 
Borden’s Homogenized Milk. There’s Vita- 
min D in every dup. And every little 








TIME 
Great TREATS AN ce CREAM AND 
BORDEN” -ERsETS! 





MILK | 


globule of cream is broken into tiny par- 
ticles and spread all through the milk.” 
“No matter how you spread it.” sighed 
Elmer, “it’s still Borden’s. Can’t you cver 
even think of anything but business?” 
“Of course, dear,” twittered Elsie. “I love 
to think of good times, too. And when | 
do, I get the most wonderful pictures of 
Borden’s Ice Cream and Milk Sherbets. 
They really make a party a party. Such 
good, nourishing treats any time.” 
“Any time, every time, all the time,” 
wearily mumbled Elmer, “it’s Borden's,” 
“Why, dear, you made a slogan!” en- 
thused Elsie. “Almost as nice as our famous 
onc—if it’s Borden s, it’s GOT to be good!” 


ma 
GREAT RADIO SHOW 


FRIDAY BVENINGS CBS 


© The Borden Company 











YOUR PERFECT INTRODUCTION... ANYWHERE 


On boulevards and byways, you will travel with a new dis- 
tinction in the 1946 Lincoln. For this is the finest and most 
beautiful Lincoln ever to bear the name. It has a long and 
flowing look that bespeaks its eager power. Interiors are 
deep and spacious, rich with new fabrics and fittings. Every- 
where, you'll find new features . . . and the traditional Lincoln 
precision. Plan to take the wheel of this new car soon, and 


enjoy the distinction that is inherent in Lincoln ownership. 





LINCOLN + DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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——_——+ For Your JNFORMATION ———— 


Facedors frequently Newsweex’s slogan, “The Maga-__ ested parties, quoting them directly, and 
inquire about what zine of News Significance,” is no mere letting it go at that. Instead, NEWSWEEK 


makes NEWSWEEK sales device. It is the constant goal of significance must be a combination of 
tick-its procedures everyone, from the Publisher on down. topical. development and expressions, pro 
for supplying infor- All right, what is news significance? To and con, impeccably informed back- 
mation unavailable our way of thinking, it can be rational- ground, and above all, sound analysis. To 
elsewhere, its meth- ized as two elements which should be give a somewhat generalized example: 
ods of digging outthe married in every NEWSWEEK story: (1) Newsweek, rather than simply taking 
significance of the What the news means. (2) How it hap- what interested parties say, wants to tell 





news, and its editorial techniques gener- pened. its readers what train of events led them 
ally. Perhaps the best answer lies in giving to say it. When you are sure of your in- 
readers a look at the booklet, “What The first may seem elemental, formation, your background, and your 


x Wants,” prepared for the and it is. But NEWsSwEEK’s way of telling analysis, don’t be afraid to tell News- 

of the ‘staff correspondents. it is not easy. It goes far beyond the piece: what it adds up .. If it age com- 

Followi that booklet:  f la of picking out one or two inter- fort to you, you may sure that your 
meee eee ee ee conclusions will be thoroughly checked. 

















oe does not want to stop here. 
It is deepl y interested in what we call 
Trends; chains of combinations of events 
VOL. XXVII NO. 7 , 
FEBRUARY 18, 1946 Newsweek which significantly foreshadow changes in 
Registered U.S. Patent Office the lives of communities, states, nations, 
THE MAGAZINE OF- NEWS SIGNIFICANCE and individuals. Every good correspond- 
ent is conscious of these; too often they 
do not seem, at the moment, to be news. 
Editorial Board 
Bogrd of Directors: MALCOLM MUIR, Chairmen They are always news to NEWSWEEK. 
VINCENT ASTOR 
the EDWARD W. BARRETT CHET SHAW = JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS ‘ . ‘ 
™ Editorial Director Executive Editer Director, Foreign Aftairs How it happened: This may 
MARY CUSHING ASTOR sound elemental . . . Whether they read 
CHARLES F. COMER * * newspapers or not, NEWSWEEK readers 
&. ROLAND HARR s P e 
1. F. MUELLER FRED VANDERSCHMIDT _ EDWIN STOUT expect to be better informed when they 
MALCOLM MUIR ; Managing Editor Assistant Managing Editor buy the magazine. Presumably they can 
ROLAND L. REDMOND | read in the papers that John Jones was 
Associates:, Raymond Moley, Admiral William V. Pratt. pe , an 7 
*SOC5.S.N. Retired. Ralph " tobey. Joh Lardner arrested and charged with killing his 
Associote Editors: William W. Boddie, Charles Burns, John wife . . . NEWSWEEK aims instead figura- 
Mee SS wate oe ee Caldwell, Kenneth Crawford, Robert Humphreys. Clar- tively to look over his shoulder into the 
BOOKS 104 ence Judd, Harry F. Kern, Tom Sears. 
BUSINESS, LABOR, AGRI- News Editors: Elmer B. Dulmage, Dorothy Woolf. Pan-Ameri- scene of the crime and tell How it hap- 
CULTURE a ee eee can Editor: Harry B. Mur fend. Canadian Editor: John E. pened ... No bright human detail, trivial 
CANADIAN WEEK 50 Thompson. Foreign Editions Editor: Harold R. Isaacs. ° 
EDUCATION . oe ae Executive Assistont: Frank G. McCusker. though it may sound, is uninteresting to 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS .. . 38 Bureaus: NEwsSwEEK. One Washington bureau ex- 
FROM THE CAPITAL . ae 31 WASHINGTON, mts Wale K. inaiioy { Washington oditcs sext ample of NEWSWEEK detail; Truman 
ee eee Glen Bayless, Vera Clay, Richard J. Davis, Dorothy L. ge sae ial 
MEDICINE. . . . . . » 26 ¢ 4 hg ys wg pend wears glasses in swimming 
MUSIC . 4 . 90 Hobart Rowen, Samue: Shaffer, John B. Stone, Gilbert 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS . . . 27 Spe p; Sawer Ye canted, Oona. Reward W. Newsweex wants more than the 
oe WEEK . . mo European correspondent), Mary B. Palmer, William A. factual outline—it wants literally to take 
MR. 5 sce Fn ee 31: Mb Pg om ry sal epean Ei a ee Hower. the reader by the hand and make him 
a 2 ees Sa Roland C. Gask (Ei ane er), Joseph : 
‘Meamon 2 0 2S See A. Barry, Henry P. M MeNal Aran seRtiN, LIN, James! . O’Donnell feel he has witnessed the event. What 
ee 8 ee 8 7 MANILA, “Arthur ‘Barrett. HONOLULU, Horace, Wade: does this require of the correspondent? 
—— : ae wort ROVING PACIFIC CORRESPONDENTS, Al Newman, He is going to have to dig for the 
THEAT a ARTE a 
TRANSITION . . . Pee tN = Depenme Heads: Mary Ahern, Olga Barbi, snmepocsite small details. Example: You can report 
WASHINGTON TRENDS . . 24 Clark, Emily cetecuns: —— Gatter, Elizabeth Fon Forsling, that General Patton had 24 inches of rib- 
Basineas Be Fala ere .e eee qvemen. Kal ie W. bon on his chest when he got off the boat, 
Perspective, Wells. T. H. Wenning. or you can, if you are lucky enough to 
Seeesst y y g 
Sone a0 pe agiy Sl ac Assistant Editors: A. T. Baker, Sheila Baker, Tom W. Fs soe pick it up, discover that his wife said: 
wits Lardner . . 2. . 86 eg tog tg ‘Hamilton, Wiliam My ——s did you get all the lettuce?” 
— ton z e, John Cc. ter, 
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WEIGHTY EVIDENCE .. in any dispute as to 
whether a product has fulfilled its performance- 
guarantee . . . can be — by the Saintes 
on the honest face of a Veeder-Root Counting De- 
vice built into that product as an integral part. 


For these facts-in-figures record every stroke, turn, 
piece, trip, length or other performance-unit com- 
pleted by the product since it was first put into 
speeerioe by the user. And those figures don’t lie! 

ey bear witness to the fact that your product has 
delivered as promised, so that there is no room for 
argument. In fact, they can save the loss of tempers, 
good will, and even thousands of dollars (which 

ave been lost in many cases for lack of proof). 


It’s a simple matter to build Veeder-Root 
Counting Devices into any type of machine, to 


count any motion or operation in any terms you 
want. And apart from the protection they give you, 
they also help your customers by giving them an 
accurate, up-to-the-minute picture of production, 
so they can hold a tighter rein on work-schedules by 
preventing lags, shortages and errors. Find out, 
now, what Vocige Race Countrol can do for you. 


Tae 


—~ | 








« Wertferd 2, Connecticut 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Lrd., Montreal 
In England : Veeder-Root Led. (New address on request) 
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The Periscope 


U.S. Patent Office 





What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





‘Capital Straws 


The court-martial sentence for Capt. 
Charles B. McVay, commander of the 
‘torpedoed Indianapolis whose sinking 
cost 880 lives, will be a surprise. It will 
be heavier than many observers have 
g ... There is sound basis for the 
speculation that Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith, formerly General Eisenhower's 
Chief of Staff, will succeed W. Averell 
Harriman as Ambassador to Moscow. His 
“appointment only awaits clearance with 
Moscow . . . Assistant Secretary of State 
James Dunn, now in London as a U.S. 
deputy to the European peace-making 
council, probably will succeed Alexander 
Kirk as Ambassador to Rome after his 
present job is completed . . . The “re- 
ization to end all reorganizations” 


of the State Department is running into 


Republican trouble in the Senate and 
House Appropriations Committees. 


The Housing Showdown 


Here’s the behind-the-scenes story 
which led to the White House show- 
down between Housing Expediter Wil- 
son Wyatt and Reconversion Director 
John Snyder. A fortnight ago Wyatt com- 
pleted four weeks of groundwork and 
wrote the outline for his sweeping hous- 
ing program, calling for the building of 
2,700,000 houses by the end of 1947. 
He read the program to Snyder, who first 
tumed white, then red, and disagreed 
with most of it. Snyder felt it was too big 
and countered with a version of his old 
six-point program of last October. Mean- 
while, the word was passed up to Presi- 
dent Truman that influential members of 
the Senate and House were backing Wyatt 
to the hilt. And, finally, Wyatt said that if 
the Administration didn’t need a broad 
housing program it didn’t need Wyatt. 
The President, faced with a Congressional 
uproar, backed Wyatt and released the 
Housing Expediter’s program with only a 
ew minor changes (see page 64). 


National Notes 


Among the documents the War De- 
partment has salted away in a safe is the 
frank diary of Maj. Gen. John P. Lucas, 
Sixth Corps commander in charge of the 
combined British and U.S. forces which 
made the Anzio landing in January 1944. 


The diary is harsh in its denunciation of 
Winston Churchill, whom he credits with 
the entire Anzio concept . . . Some Jus- 
tice Department aides believe that by 
hearing General Yamashita’s habeas cor- 
pus petition, the U.S. Supreme Court 
may have opened the door for appeals 
by the Nuremberg defendants because 
they are in the custody of the U. S. Army 
. . . U.S. Navy units will soon steam 
into icy waters. They will include carriers 
to test their operations in severe climates. 


Wets vs. Drys ; 


A 1946 version of the old-fashioned 
prohibition battle is definitely in the mak- 
ing. As a result of local-option votes 
which have dried up some communities, 
both sides of the prohibition fence are 
setting up new campaigns. Repeal Asso- 
ciates, Inc., composed of members of the 
pre-repeal Association Against the Pro-. 
hibition Amendment, is getting ready to 
fight agitation for new prohibition laws. 
In both Kansas and Mississippi a con- 
certed drive is under way to bring about 
the repeal of state dry laws this year. 
Indicative of their failure to enforce pro- 
hibition is the 10% tax which Mississippi 
imposes upon the illegal sale of whisky 
and Kansas’s current wrangling with Fed- 
eral enforcement authorities over the 
problem of bootleg control. 


Byrnes on Occupation 

Secretary of State Byrnes hasn't said 
much about it publicly, but the principal 
reason he is so anxious to get the Euro- 
pean peace treaties signed is that he 
feels very strongly there can be no real 
political or economic recovery until the 
occupying armies go home. There never 
was an occupying army that wasn’t a 
hated army, he said recently, and there 
never was an idle arn.y that wasn’t a 
badly behaved army. Maybe the fact that 
the Secretary is a Southerner has some- 
thing to do with his depth of feeling on 
the subject. — 


The German Problem 


Secretary of State Byrnes had to go to 
President Truman to prevent the Army 
from dumping the German administra- 
tive problem into the State Department’s 
lap immediately. During the war the 
Army wouldn’t listen to the department’s 
repeated warnings that the German occu- 

ation was bound to be a mess. High 
lets turned down department offers to 
take policy responsibility for the occupa- 
tion. The Army wouldn't yield any au- 
thority. So the State Department said: 


“No authority, no responsibility.” The 
Army has since handed over the policy 
job, but State refuses to take on the 
botched administrative task. Look for 
more of this tougher attitude on the part 
of the department from now on. 


Trivia 

Being confined to desk work as Chief 
of Naval Operations doesn’t bother Fleet 
Admiral Nimitz as much as the never- 
ending requests for speaking appearances 
..- Mrs. Truman tells friends she doesn’t 
like to fly, “and I don’t care who knows 
it” . . . While Capt. Harold Stassen wor- 
ries about politics, his wife worries about 
making him gain about 10 pounds .. . 
Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas of Cali- 
fornia is being urged to seek the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the U. S. Senate . . . 
Republican Mayor Harry Cain of Tacoma, 
Wash., who lost to Sen. Warren G. Mag- 
nuson in the 1944 election while serving 
overseas as a colonel, is going to run 
again, this time against Sen. Hugh 
Mitchell. 


Trends Abroad 


g is persistent talk both in Paris 
and Washington that the Big Four pow- 
ers on the Control Council for Germany 
are working out a compromise deal with 
France on the future status of the Ruhr 
and Rhineland. An understanding with 
France, it is hoped, would set into motion 
the bogged-down control machinery for 
Germany ... . Recent U. S. recognition of 
Rumania will almost certainly be fol- 
lowed by an application for an Export- 
Import Bank loan . . . U. S. monetary 
officials are betting that when the Bret- 
ton Woods Monetary Fund is put into 
operation, the relative value of the Brit- 
ish pound and the U. S. dollar will not 
va eatly from the current rate, and 
probably will be exactly the’ same. 





Hidden Evidence on Franco 


Senator Kilgore has gone clear to the 
White House in his attempt to pry loose 
from the State Department documents 
that show the important part Generalis- 
simo Franco of Spain played in the Axis 
conspiracy to dominate Latin America. 
The department has had the documents 
for several months. But Senator Connally 
doesn’t want them published and has 
brought heavy pressure to bear on Under 
Secretary of State Acheson to su 
them. Secretary Byrnes, who isn’t look- 
ing for any extra trouble from the For- 
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eign Relations Committee, has tended 
to leave the decision to Acheson. Besides, 
Byrnes is afraid that if the case against 
Franco is given out in anything like com- 
plete form, public opinion in the United 
States will force the State Department 
to take some kind of action against the 
Spanish dictator—and the department 
hasn’t yet figured out any action it could 
take which it thinks would do any good. 


Stars and Stripes Probe 


As the Paris edition of The Stars and 
Stripes suspended publication last week, 
the Army Inspector General’s office quiet- 
ly began an investigation of alleged black- 
market activities of the Army newspaper’s 
personnel. The currency-control books 
of the entire staff were picked up and 
examined. Stars and Stripes. officers who 
endorsed suspicious-looking entries in the 
books of the GI staff were being detained 
in Paris or recalled from England and 
Germany for questioning. It’s possible 
that several courts-martial will result 
from the investigation. 


Shanghai’s Black Market 


A black market in vitamins and other 
pharmaceuticals, stolen from U. S. Army 
and Navy supplies, has reached such 
a critical stage in Shanghai that the Army 
recently found itself without a single vi- 
tamin pill. So brazen are the operations 
that. want ads offering to buy penicillin, 
sulfathiazole, atabrine, and other medi- 
cines appear regularly in the newspapers. 
Competition for the stolen drugs is so 
keen that offers of “the highest prices 
paid” ‘recall the wartime used-car mar- 
ket in the U. S. To stamp out the prac- 
tice, the Army has installed auxiliary 
military police. Meanwhile, former in- 
terned U. S. citizens, still ill from malnu- 
trition, are finding the black market their 
only source of health necessities. 


Immigrants Wanted 


Australia has plans for the greatest im- 
migration project in history. It’s a drive 
for an eventual threefold increase in the 
country’s ulation of 7,000,000. An 
Australian delegation has been in Europe 
making a survey to determine how many 
British, Norwegian, Swedish, Dutch, 
Swiss, and other emigrants can be at- 
tracted to the island continent. To deal 
successfully with the economic problems 
posed by such a mass migration, Aus- 
tralia has set the number to be admitted 
at 70,000 a year for the first few years. 


Foreign Notes 


President Rios of Chile, who is on a 
leave of absence due to poor health, may 
not return to active duty. His condition, 
insiders say, is much more serious than 
generally suspected . . . England’s Great 
Western Railway will install “Automat” 
buffet cars as soon as sufficient food is 
available. They are believed to be the 


’ first of their kind . . . Two hundred mil- 


lion gallons of wine will be lost in Algeria 
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if vats there are not emptied by exports 
before April. The French Government 
is sending all possible wine tankers to 


‘North Africa to carry the wine to France. 


—— 
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World Gold Movement 


Irs been generally unnoticed that one 
of history’s great gold movements, dur- 
ing which the U.S. lost gold steadily 
from November 1942, has come to an 


end. A wartime phenomenon, it resulted - 


from U. S. dollar payments for most pur- 
chases abroad, while exports largely were 
made under Lerid-Lease and produced 
little dollar exchange. Of a cumulative 
1942-45 gold decline of $2,699,000,000, 
less than 25% represented actual ship- 
ments; the rest was earmarked for foreign 
accounts. Unofficial estimates indicate 
there is some $25,000,000,000 in gold 
and dollars held abroad. But the where- 
abouts of all the gold is not known. Some 
nations report all their gold reserves, some 
part or none. The League of Nations re- 
cently stated that $2,650,000,000 in gold 
was lost from sight, statistically speaking. 


» Russia and Britain are considered the two 


great mystery centers. Russia, with gold 
reserves unrevealed since 1938, has is- 


. sued no figures on its gold production - 


since 1941. Britain ceased publication of 
its Equalization Fund’s gold holdings in 
September 1939; at that time they were 
$151,000,000. 


Gearless Automobile 


The Ford Motor Co. has more than 100 
men working on a hydraulically driven 
automobile in a two-to-five-year develop- 
ment program. In the experimental 
model, designed by Ray Russell, a De- 
troit engineer now retained by Ford, the 
engine’s crankshaft is connected with 
pumps, and oil under pressure is used to 
drive all four wheels through individual 
hydraulic motors. The design eliminates 
the conventional car’s transmission, drive 
shaft, and differential. 


Soviet Silence 


U. S. Governmeht officials are becom- 
ing resigned to Russia’s boycotting the 
forthcoming conference on international 
trade to which the U.S. has invited the 
world’s fourteen major trading nations, 
including Russia. Not one word has been 
heard from Moscow since the invitations 
were sent out early in December. All the 
rest of the Big Five nations have ac- 
cepted. American officials, looking for a 


reason for Moscow’s silence, believe the . 


Soviet Union is far from pleased with 
the goal of the conversations—lowering of 
world tariff barriers. 


Business Footnotes 

Pooled industrial and scientific re- 
search, developed during the war to 
eliminate duplication of work and. costs, 
is expected to carry over into peace- 
time . . . Wall Street looks for an early 
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public offering of securities of Genel 


Aniline, former American unit of Gen# 


many’s I. G. Farbenindustrie now held by 
the Alien Property Custodian. Several 


‘U.S. chemical manufacturers want to 


buy the business, but the financial dis 
trict expects it to be sold to investment 
bankers . . . Expect the Treasury shortly 
to clarity its future position on interes 
rates for U. S. bonds to avoid further cop. 
fusion in the government bond market, 





Movie Lines 


the musical folklore specialist, for the 

role in his forthcoming production 9 
“Johnny Appleseed,” which will inclute 
both live action and cartoon sequentes 
. ... Bing Crosby and Barry Fitzgerald 
will be teamed again, as two doctors, ina 
Paramount film titled “Welcome, Stranger” 
. - » Incidentally, Leo McCarey, who 
wrote and directed the Crosby-Fitzgerald 
hit, “Going My Way,” soon will start work 
on an original comedy, “Adam and Eve,” 
starring Jimmy Stewart and Ingrid Berg. 
man .. . David O. Selznick’s next big- 
budget film will be “Joan of Are,” a 
Technicolor production with Jennifer 
Jones playing the lead. 


War Disney is considering Burl : 


Coast to Ceast Television 
The fantastic-sounding proposal last 
summer of television breadcasts relayed 
across the country by planes circling at 
30,000 feet (NEwsweék, Aug. 20, 1945) 
has now reached the status of a concrete 
program. The Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. has designed the television equip- 
ment in detail. The Glenn L. Martin Co. 
has completed the blueprints for the ac- 


tual planes to be used. And major net- 


works have started working out programs 
for utilizing thé relay system. As now 
planned, each plane will carry five or 
more transmitters so that several pro- 
grams can be relayed simultaneously. 
Sponsors of the plan insist that it not 
only will be cheaper than using coaxial 
cables, but that it also will result in 
better reception. 


Radio Notes 


The singer Dennis Day, who will re- 
ceive his Navy discharge shortly, wil 


return to the Jack Benny program next 


month on a non-exclusive basis. Day may 


_ head his own show next season in addi- 


tion to appearing on the Benny broad- 
casts... t ere’s ‘behind-the-mike trouble 
on Ford’s new Bob Crosby program. Ef- 
forts to duplicate his brother Bings easy 
comedy style have met with failure and 
the show will be completely revamped 
. . . Ginger Rogers’s husband, Jack 
Briggs, film actor and ex-Marine, is quit- 
ting the movies to produce his wife's 
radio series scheduled for the air either 
this summer or early fall . . . The Rudy 
Vallee NBC show may be dropped 
soon by Procter & Gamble. The sponsor 
is disappointed with its listener rating. 
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RCA Laboratories provides another great achievement in television—the “mirror-backed” Kinescope, or picture tube. 


New “searchlight brilliance” for home felevision { 


Now, large screen television pictures are 
twice as bright—yes, twice as bright as 
ever before! 


You can “count every eyelash” in the 
close-ups. You'll almost want to shake 
hands with the people on your television 
screen—so great is the illusion that they 
are actually in your living room. 


This new sharpness and brilliance is 
achieved through the new RCA “mirror- 
backed” Kinescope, or picture tube, per- 
fected at RCA Laboratories. 


It has a metallic film—eight-millionths 
of an inch thick. This metallic film acts as 
a reflector, allowing electrons to pass 
through to the screen but preventing 


light rays from becoming lost through the 
back of the tube. Just as the reflector of a 
searchlight concentrates its beam—so does 
this metallic film reflector double the bril- 
liance and clarity of detail in home tele- 
vision receivers. : 


Similar progress-making research at 
RCA Laboratories is being applied con- 
stantly to all RCA Victor products—assur- 
ing you that anything you buy bearing the 
RCA monogram is one of the finest instru- 
ments of its kind science has achieved. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA Build- 
ing, Radio City, New York 20. Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 4:30 P.M., East- 
ern Time, over the NBC Network. 


RCA Victor home television re- 
ceivers will be available in two types. 
One model will have a direct-view- 
ing screen about 6 by 8. inches. The 
other type will be similar to the set 
shown above—with a screen about 
15 by 20 inches. Both instruments 
are being readied for the public with 
all possible speed and should be 
available this year. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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Looks at GHQ of 
Victory 


The Periscope 





Current confusion in Washington is encouraging Republican 
party managers. They now claim a better-than-even chance of 
capturing control of the House in next fall’s Congressional 
elections. Democrats hold 238 seats, Republicans 191, and 
minor parties 2. There are four vacancies. Thus a turnover of 
about 25 seats would be sufficient to give the GOP control. 


Republican reasoning is that the country is becoming impatient 
with the labor-management stalemate, with the government's 
apparent inability to get production moving, and with such 
secondary irritants as the Pauley appointment. This time, they 
believe, an out-party promising firmer leadership will stand to 
capture a sizable independent protest vote in addition to the 
blocs it normally controls. 


Democratic strategists confidently challenge this analysis. By 
next fall, they say, a new wage-price policy will be operating 
smoothly, industry will be booming, and Pauley oil will be as 
completely forgotten as Flynn paving blocks. Moreover, they 
expect labor to turn out a big Democratic vote this time, in 
contrast to the light labor vote of 1942. The Democrats also 
claim the Hannegan-built organization, spending a $1,000,000 
war chest, will be a practical factor of enormous importance. 


The East Coast waterfront will become a proving ground for 
the forthcoming inter-union struggle between the CIO and the 
AFL, the latter now strengthened by John L. Lewis’s return to 
the federation fold. The CIO is planning to combine six CIO 
unions and one independent under the leadership of Harry 
Bridges and Joseph E. Curran, leftist maritime labor leaders, 
for a sustained raid on the AFL East Coast longshoremen’s 
union led by Joseph Ryan. 


Lewis’s District 50 already is raiding CIO and independent 
unions on a broad front. The Lewis organization recently won a 
National Mediation Board election to establish itself as the 
bargaining agency for Long Island railroad workers. The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, an independent union, had 
previously represented these workers. Similar forays are ex- 
pected soon in the chemical, woodworking, and air-transport 
industries, where CIO unions are established. 


Jurisdictional disputes between unions also are stirring up 
trouble. The machinists’ union has broken away from the AFL 
as~a result of a jurisdictional row with the carpenters’ union, 
also AFL. Two CIO unions are fighting over jurisdiction in 
Montgomery Ward plants. The upshot, if jurisdictional strikes 
become widespread as expected, probably will be a demand by 
Labor Secretary Schwellenbach for legislation giving a govern- 


- 


ment “labor, czar” broad authority to arbitrate jurisdictional © 


differences. . 
e 


The services will put up a strong fight for amendment of the 
McMahon atomic energy bill to give the military a check on 
disclosure of information. They probably will ask that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff be vested with authority to disapprove disclosure 
of any information they consider detrimental to the security of 


the United States. In. cases of disapproval, only the President 


would have power to overrule the Joint Chiefs. 


Other amendments are necessary in the opinion of the armed 
services, to plug security holes in the McMahon bill and to 


<< 


bring it in line with the American policy set forth at the UNO 
conference, putting security safeguards ahead of disclosures a 
every step. The views of the services will have support from 
Republican senators, including some members of McMahon’; 
‘special atomic energy committee. 


A drive for tighter enforcement of the Child Labor law js 
under way. The Children’s Bureau of the Labor Department 
recently won injunctions in a U.S. Court of Appeals againg 
employment of under-age workers by two Mississippi vegetable 
packers after losing in a lower court. The bureau also is tighten. 
ing regulations governing issuance of work permits to minors, 


‘ 


The Army is reconciled to a compromise on President Truman's 
military training bill. Members of the House Military Affairs 
Committee have informed the War Department that the bills 
one-year training provisions can’t possibly get by. Congress 
and that a four-month period of service is probably the best 
that can. Although the Army doesn’t-like this shortening, it 
would prefer such a compromise to no bill at all. 


Legislation to help: the Philippines out of their postwar slump 
is getting a boost from High Commissioner Paul V. McNutt’s 
current visit to Washington. He is asking congressmen to push 
-bills providing immediate relief and effecting a long-range 
policy of tariff and sugar-quota concessions to.stimulate indu- 
trial recovery. 


>A change in the U. S. attitude toward Filipino collaborationists 

also is foreshadowed by the McNutt visit. When he first went 
to the Philippines McNutt favored prosecution by the U.S. of 
Filipinos with pro-Japanese records. Now he wants to leave 
the whole problem to the Philippine Government. 


A hands-off policy in the Philippine Presidential election has 
been urged upon President Truman .by McNutt. The Com- 
missioner’s view is that the attitude of the ple toward 
Osmefia and Roxas can’t be measured in advance of the 
election because of disrupted communications and _ transport 
in the islands. 


The Navy faces the first test of the atomic bomb on surface 
ships convinced that it will not immediately render such ships 
obsolete no matter how effectively it destroys them. Navy 
weapons experts point out that all Kinds of troop and materials 
carriers, including the airplane, are now vulnerable. The 
atomic bomb may make them more so but it won't displace 


them until something less vulnerable is found to take their place. * 


The surface of the seas will have to be used in the next war, if 


there is one, as it was in the last, as a highway for transporting 
men and materials, the experts contend. This being so, this 
highway will have to be patrolled by fighting ships. If more of 
them are destroyed in the process by the advent of the air- 
borne atomic bomb, more of them will have to be replaced, 
just as ships were sunk by non-atomic weapons and then re- 


placed in the last war. 


Navy reasoning was outlined to the Senate Atomic Energy 

Committee recently by Admiral Blandy, a Deputy Chief of 

Naval Operations, who is in charge of the bomb test, but his 

testimony was not widely noticed, He said: “It is conceivable 

that the time might come when we no longer need to use 

= pace of the sea; but that time is certainly very far into 
ture.” + ° 
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to use - “Up there ts the apartment of Walter Mack, President of 
: Pepsi-Cola Company—you can tell by the sugar cane.” 
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“Whccenctestuaphiily a. friend with fur homework 


FORTHRIGHT young lady in the 

fifth grade of an Indiana school 
wrote recently to ask: “Could you give 
us an illustration or explanation about 
your business?”’ It seemed simple 
enough to answer something like this: 
‘The Bristol mills roll and draw Brass 
sheet, rod, and wire for use in the 
manufacture of automobiles, electrical 
products and machinery, hardware, 


plumbing, household appliances, cos- . 


tume jewelry, clocks, watches, and hun- 
dreds of other products.” 

Now that’s all right as far as it goes, 
but it doesn’t go far enough — in either 
direction. So we started back around 
1750, when skilled foundrymen were 


smuggled from England in wine casks. 
We told our friend haw these men, 
together with the traveling Yankee 
peddlers, made Connecticut the Brass 
capital of the world, which it still is. 
We told her how Brass is made, and 
in how many different alloys . . . how 
Brass ammunition helped win the war 


... and how Brass is now back again in © 


“civilian jobs” where no other material 
has ever been a satisfactory substitute. 


Then we told her what we are doing 


“to modernize our mills and increase 


their capacity . . . with a new cold break- 
down rolling mill that does what three 
mills couldn’t do before. ..and with a 
new roller-hearth furnace which anneals 


‘\ 


the coils of Brass by heating with pro 
pane gas. There’s more to this part of | 
the story, which would be of no great 
interest to our friend. But it would beof 
definite and immediate interest to yom, 
if you are planning a product which ca 
have its market-appeal supercharged by 
the use of solid Bristol Brass. A note 
from you will bring full details by re 
turn mail. 


THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


| Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Com | 


7044 
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___ Even in Wage-Price Tangle 
President Clings to Philosophy 
‘That a Crisis Always Passes 


~ Watching the White House in a high 
gate of nervous expectancy last week, 
Washington prayed that the event, when 
ff came, would indeed be blessed. The 
mpending arrival—an official dictum set- 
ting forth a new wage-price pattern for 
American industry—would affect every 
~gment of the national economy. On it 
‘bung the solution of the strikes in steel 
amd General Motors, the speed with 
‘Which peacetime production could get in- 
Inside the Executive Mansion the 
President, his Florida vacation canceled 
because of the urgency of the situation, 
entertained a steady succession of distin- 
zu assistants on formulation of the 
policy: OPA Chief Chester Bowles, op- 
— price rises, and Reconversion 
John W. Snyder, their advocate; 
CIO President Philip Murray, champion 
of wage boosts, and John Ailen Stephens, 
vice president of United States Steel, a 
holdout against them. Newsmen waiting 
outside the President’s office found the 
four men unanimously tight-lipped as to 
the travail within. 

Target for Today: Awaiting the 
most crucial domestic development of the 
Truman Administration to date, the na- 
tion whiled away the interim hours in 
troubled contemplation of a far from re- 
assuring Washington panorama. The gov- 
ernment’s slowness in evolving a wage- 
price decision was not the only irksome 
aspect. Ironically, another lay in the haste 
of the President’s announcement of a 
belt-tightening food program (see page 
28). A third stemmed from the revela- 
tions about the President's nominees for 
high office, notably Edwin W. Pauley 
(see page 30). A fourth point had.been 
building for weeks—the increasing dete- 
noration of friendly relations between the 

ecutive and Congress. 

Fuel for the popular unease came from 
two highly respected observers of the 
capital scene: 

In a somber dispatch Tom Stokes, vet- 
eran Scripps-Howard columnist, wrote: 






Nation’s Jitters, Critics’ Alarms 
Fail to Ruffle Truman Aplomb 


“What is going on is beginning to resem- 
ble the Republican crackup in the Hoover 
Administration . . . President Truman’s 
own proposal for fact-finding boards was 
tossed aside impolitely. In the Senate the 
Southern Democrats have been thumbin 
their noses . . . More and more aroun 
Washington there is talk of the political 
finesse of President Roosevelt . . . The 
knack is missing now.” 

@ In the New York Herald Tribune Wal- 
ter Lippmann warned: “After this war, 
as ... indeed after every other war, the 
standard of public morals must for a 
time inevitably fall . . . It has been hap- 
pening in Washington, and once the de- 
terioration of standards sets in, things 
will go from not good enough to bad; and 
from bad to worse, as they did under 
Grant and under Harding.” 

The Truman Skin: If such barbs 
were getting under the President’s skin, 
he did not show it. Visitors who talked 
with him last week reported him un- 
ruffled and optimistic. In the midst of the 
wage-price crisis, he took time out to 
stop by the White House press room— 
the first such Presidential appearance 








since Coolidge—to commiserate jokingly 
with reporters because canceling his vaca- 
tion had forfeited a trip South for them. 

Mr. Truman himself provided the pub- 
lic with a firsthand key to his frame of 
mind. At a meeting of agency chiefs and 

rsonnel heads Saturday, he gave a 
Frank, extempore, and unprecedented in- 
sight into the problems that beset a 
President—and how he meets them: 

“I have been thinking every week that 
perhaps the next week will not be quite 
so hectic as the week just passed, but the 
coming week is always just a little more 
hectic. This is one place where you never 
lack for action and where there is always 
a crisis just around the corner and I have 
to do something about it. But the next 
day that crisis is passed, and it’s just like 
yesterday’s newspapers. That’s the way 
we must face those things.” 


os 


Winnie Pays a Visit 


“If the President can’t come to see me, 
T'll go to see him.” This week Winston 
Churchill carried out his promise by fly- 
ing to Washington from Florida for an 
hour-and-a-half White House conference. 


Arriving in an Army Flying Fortress, the ~ 


former Prime Minister, beaming behind 
a freshly lit cigar, was greeted by 500 
cheering spectators at the National Air- 

ort. To the press, he had nothing to say 
beyond pleasantries. Whisked into a 
White House limousine he was off to see 
Mr. Truman. 

Announced purpose of the visit: Ar- 


Associated Press 


Truman guest: Churchill is greeted at capital by Lord Halifax and Admiral Leahy 
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Last round-up: 10,000 tons of horsemeat will be sent to Europe in 1946 


rangements for their joint appearance at 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo., March 
5. Probable real reason: discussion of 
American antagonism to the British loan. 


| ae 


Strikes, Old and New 


While Washington waited last week 
for President Truman’s vital wage-price 
policy announcement, the picture bright- 
ened considerably on several industrial 
fronts: 

@ In Detroit the CIO United Automobile 
Workers signed contracts with the Briggs 
Manufacturing Co., body makers, for an 
18%-cent-an-hour increase for 12,000 em- 
ployes. 

@ The strike of 7,000 Western Union 
workers in New York ended with an 
agreement for further arbitration of a 
wage dispute. 

@ General Motors’ electrical division 
granted an 18%-cent-an-hour wage boost 
to its 25,000 electrical workers after a 
month-long walkout. Still on strike, how- 
ever, were 175,000 electrical workers 
employed by General Electric and Wes- 
tinghouse. 

There was still plenty. of strife, how- 
ever, as dozens of wage disputes. contin- 
ued across the country. This week an- 
other big one was added to the list: The 
walkout of 9,600 CIO transport workers 
in Philadelphia. Striking for higher 
wages, they tied up elevated, subway, 
and surface lines, affecting thousands of 
workers among the city’s 2,000,000 in- 
habitants. And a scheduled electric-pow- 
er strike in Pittsburgh caused Mayor 
David L. Lawrence to proclaim a state 
of emergency. Such a strike would black- 
out 330,000 homes and 36,000 businesses. 





European 


Short Orders 
Unwarned by Washington, the Ameri- 
can people blissfully had been eating 
better than at any time since Pearl Har- 
bor. Beginning shortly after the Japanese 
surrender, food rationing had nm re- 
laxed item by item until by November 
only sugar remained on the list. As for 
world needs we seemed to be doing our 
part. The capital itself assured the na- 
tion that at the end of 1945 the United 


States had shipped or scheduled $4,- 


000,000,000 worth of relief supplies to 
needy nations. 

Even food processors and distributors 
assembled in convention in Atlantic City 
had no inkling as late as last week when 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 


-derson addressed them on plans for 1946. 


It was only. when Anderson returned to 
Washington and rushed to an emergency 
Cabinet meeting at the White House that 
official hints mentioned a crisis. 
Tighten the Belt: Twenty-four hours 
later, President Truman Sropped. the 
bombshell: an eleventh-hour s the- 
food program to prevent “mass starva- 
tion” abroad. To a — brought face to 
face with the stark for the first time, 
the President said: “For the world as a 
whole . . . more. people face starvation 
and even actual death for want of food 
today than in any war year, and perhaps 
more than in all the years combined.” 
To meet this “worst” world food crisis 
“in modern times” (for a nation-by-na- 


situation 
is improved: 
@ Because this nation must help make up 


pee - Newswere | 


the world deficit in wheat, cormn* and 
other grains, white bread or the Ameri. 
can table will become gray within 
month (although no less plentiful or 
nutritious); beer, whisky, and gin will 
become scarce, and hogs and cattle may 
be slaughtered at lighter weights to con. 
serve feed grains. 

@ In actual relief exports, the United 
States in 1946 will send abroad 375,000 
tons of fats and oils, 1,600,000,000 


‘ pounds of meat, and increased quantities 


of dairy products. By June 30 the govem- 
ment expects to fulfill a previous commit. 
ment to supply 225,000,000 bushels of 
wheat (1945 crop: 1,123,000,000, an all. 
time high), while export of other grains 
will be stepped up. 
ip priorities will be invoked 
to facilitate transportation. 
@ Because the nation’s individual meat 
consumption must be reduced this year 
from 155 pounds to 151 pounds, meat 
rationing may be resumed 

The share-the-food program met with 
immediate promises of cooperation from 


_the American Meat Institute and the 


Distilled Spirits Institute. Grain interests 
were not so happy. Sen. Hugh Butler, 
Omaha miller, warned that this nation’s 


“health and diet must: be protected.” 


Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper, former 
Iowa governor, blamed OPA price ceil- 
ings: “It is unfortunate that we have 
not produced more so that we would be 
in a better position to help.” Alf M. Lan- 
don, former governor of Kansas and once 
a GOP Presidential candidate, charged: 
“We are reaping the results of the iniqui- 
tous Morgenthau plan for defeated Ger- 
many . . . And the tragedy of it is that 
raiding our national pantry to soften the 


_adverse effects of Allied policy in Europe 


will not cure the situation. 

Secretary Anderson himself admitted: 
“No one can predict now whether the 
shipments can be fully made, but the 
outlook is not encouraging.” 


PP 


Strike Curb: Half a Law 


For the third time since the passage of 
the Wagner Act more than a decade ago, 
the House had before it a major bill op- 
posed by organized: labor. In December 
1941, almost on the eve of Pearl Harbor, 
it had voted 252 to 136 for the Smith 
Strike Control Bill, and in June 1943 it 
had passed the wartime Smith-Connally 
Act. The first measure died in the Senate; 
the second became law. But in both in- 
stances a majority of the House had felt 
the same: Strikes should be curbed; labor 
should be legislated into greater re 
sponsibility. 

A similar feeling pervaded the House 
last week in hot debate over the Case 
strike-curbing bill (Newsweek, Feb. 11). 
For three days its appooes aware that 
they were fighting a losing battle, sought 





®The nation’s ar 700,000,000-bushel wheat 
and 500,000,000-' } com surpluses no longer ex- 
ist, been to meet wartime requite- 
ments by 1943. 
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to ease the harshness of the original pro- 
visions. To some extent they succeeded, 
but even in its final form it was still a 
hostile bill from labor’s viewpoint. Modi- 
fed, the major provisions would: 
¢ Create a Federal mediation board em- 
powered to intervene in major labor dis- 
putes and enforce a 80-day cooling-off 
riod while it acts. 
@ Use injunctions to entorce the cooling- 
off period and prevent violence or interfer- 
ence with movement of perishable goods. 
( Authorize civil suits against either side 
mm cases involving contract violation. 
€ Curb jurisdictional disputes by outlaw- 
ing boycotts 
¢ Ban violent picketing, with violators 
made liable to court injunctions and loss 
ot bargaining rights under the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

On Thursday, amid unabated bitter- 
ness, came a roll-call vote. The results 
were as everybody expected: for passage, 
958; against, 155. 

Significance--——— 

The action of the House reflected not 
so much a belief that a new labor law 
will be written as that it should be writ- 
ten. Long before the House voted last 
week it was no secret that the Senate 
Labor Committee would undoubtedly 

igeonhole any bill that might be passed 
by the lower branch. Even if some 
miracle occurred that might result in 
favorable Senate action there was still 
the probability that the President would 
veto the legislation. 

Then why a House vote? Beyond the 
obvious reason that sponsors pushed the 
measure in the hope that it would help 
build public sentiment, there was the 
fact that 1946 is an election year. Con- 
gressmen watch their mail closely in any 
year, doubly so in election years. The 
current wave of strikes has deluged them 
with demands for action. The. record 
now shows they went to the limit of their 
constitutional ability to provide it, a 
handy fact to point to next November. 


a ’ 


Tugs of Peace 


A tugboat, as harbor craft go, is not 
much to look at. It is squat, short (85 to 
130 feet), and frazzled-looking. Its stack - 
is so tall that it has an uncomfortably 
top-heavy appearance. A dirty fringe of 
matted hemp covers its prow; frequently 
along its sides are old auto tires for pro- 
tection when nosing big ships into piers. 
Tugs cost up to $150,000 and are manned 
by crews of eight to twelve men. There 
are 400 tugs in New York Harbor alone, 
doing a multimillion dollar business an- 
nually towing barges and berthing liners 
and freighters. 

Last week, 7,500,000 New Yorkers 
suddenly awoke to the fact that without 
tugs, life in the nation’slargest city could 
not long be sustained. At 12:01 a. m. 
on Monday, Feb. 4, the 3,500 tugmen, 
from deckhands to captains, went on 
strike for higher wages and shorter hours. 
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Tied up: Tugboat strike cripples New York Harbor 


Overnight, harbor traffic came to a vir- 
tual standstill. Overnight, the facts quick- 
ly became plain. 

@ Without tugs, one-third of the city’s 
food supply and 80 per cent of its fuel 
supply could not be delivered. : 

@ Without tugs, big Army transports, 
freighters, and ocean liners could arrive or 
depart only with some risk. On Wednes- 
day, the giant Queen Elizabeth man- 
aged to leave her Hudson River pier and 
head out to sea unaided, a tricky feat. 
@ Without fuel, the city’s 683,289 build- 
ings would have heat, electricity, and gas 
only as long as dangerously low coal and 
oil reserves held out. 

@ Without heat, cases of respiratory 
diseases would mount and the city’s 
health and death rate would be affected 
accordingly. : 

The Great Brown Way: City and 
Federal officials acted quickly. On Tues- 
day President Truman ordered govern- 
ment seizure of the tugs. When the strik- 
ing tugmen refused to return to work, 
even for the government, Mayor William 
O’Dwyer then took some of the most 
drastic protective steps in the history of 
New York. 

By-the mayor's order, total fuel ration- 
ing was imposed, with hospitals, public- 
utility plants, and other essential insti- 
tutions first on the priority list. Schools 
were shut down. Heat was turned off in 
subways and surface cars. Numerous pub- 
lic buildings were closed. Police visited 
apartment houses, homes, and office 
buildings to direct that temperatures be 
fixed at 60 degrees. To conserve fuel, a 
citywide brownout darkened theater mar- 
quees and all Broadway's spectacular 


signs. 

Into New York Harbor by midweek 
steamed some 40 Army and Navy tugs 
to help untangle the shipping snarl. On 


-Harris & Ewing 


Thursday, tug operators offered a wage 
increase that only partially met the strik- 
ers’ desires. Again they refused to return 
to work. 

This week the tugboat workers voted 
for arbitration and an immediate return 
to work. Tug operators, however, refused 
to arbitrate. Then, late this Monday 
night, Mayor William O’Dwyer ordered 
all business and entertainment in the city 
to cease as of 11:59 p.m. Only services 
vital to public health were exempted. Un- 
til the:mayor rescinds his drastic ukase, 
more than 7,000,000 New Yorkers will 
virtually stagnate. 


PS 


The Loud Few 


White Supremacy lung power tri- 
umphed again last week over legislation 
aimed at helping Negroes. The 24-day- 
old Southern flibuster against President 
Truman’s proposed permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission came to 
an end at 4 p.m., Saturday, Feb. 9, when 
the Senate shelved the FEPC bill. Rea- 
son: Proponents could not muster enough 
votes to shut off unlimited debate. * 


PP 


Pearl Harbor: Wind Shift 


Sometimes the witness would half close 
his eyes as he searched his memory of the 
week ended Dec. 7, 1941. Having delib- 
erated, Capt. Alwin D. Kramer, lanky 
and handsome at 43, with graying hair 
and mustache, continued his story to the 
Congressional committee. 

As a waiting witness for five days, 
Kramer, top Navy translator at the time 





*To impose a one-hour limit on each member ( clo- 
ture rule) a two-thirds vote is sagapes. The vote last 
week was 36 against cloture. 48 for. or 8 short of 
two-thirds 
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of Pearl Harbor, had heard Capt. L. F. 
Safford testify that the disputed “winds 
message” had given 72 hours’ warning of 
either war or a Japanese diplomatic break 
with ‘the Unit States (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 11). Now in the witness chair him- 
self, Kramer contradicted the testimony 
of his onetime colleague: 

There was “a winds message,” he said. 
But it forecast a diplomatic break rather 
than war. “My recollection now is that 
only one country was mentioned,” Kramer 
noted, “but I can’t be positive.” 

“What country?” snapped the commit- 
tee counsel Seth W. Richardson. 

“To the best of my belief it was Eng- 
land,” Kramer replied. 

If this message had referred to the 
United States, the witness insisted, he 
never would have forgotten it. “There was 
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nothing to indicate any overt act against 
the United States,” he asserted. It was 
this message which he had given to Saf- 
ford on Dec. 5, 1941. Next day Kramer 
offered an additional opinion: it is his 


present belief that the intercept was not a 
genuine “winds message” but a false 
alarm. ee 

F.D.R.’s Stamp Jackpot 


. No President was more keenly alive to 
the philatelic advantages of his office than 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. But ardent stamp 
enthusiast that he was, he could hardly 
have foreseen what twelve years in the 
White House would do for the collection 
he had started in boyhood. 

As people all over the world learned 
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of his hobby, a wide variety of philatelie 
gifts began flowing toward the President ' 


There were presentation albums, rare 
stamps, and covers of all sorts—first-day 
airport-dedication, and other commemora. 
tive (cacheted) envelopes. Postmaster 
General pee A. Farley gave his boss 
autographed, original, uncut sheets of 
stamps. The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing made its own handsome gift- 
die proofs of most United States stamps 
made between 1894 and 1933, something 
no collector had ever dreamed of owning, 


Philatelists were by turns admiring 


envious, and resentful. Many, reading 
about the die proofs, assumed that if the 
collection were dispersed the prook 
would revert to the government or go to 
the Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park. 
Since last November, therefore, when 
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Three of President Truman’s best 
friends were enthusiastically _ kicked 
around last week by the United States 
Senate, the press, and some of the Presi- 
dent’s not-so-close friends within the Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Truman created the op- 
portunity for this political footwork by ap- 
pointing the trio to important government 
offices. Those who got kicked were: 

@ Edwin W. Pauley, multimillionaire 
California oil operator and former treas- 
urer of the’ Democratic National Com- 
mittee, nominated for Under Secretary 
of the Navy with the understanding that 
he would later succeed Secretary James 
V. Forrestal. 

@ George E. Allen, public-relations coun- 
selor to various private businesses and un- 
official adviser-extraordinary to the Presi- 
dent, nominated for a directorship in the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

@ Commodore James K. Vardaman Jr., 
naval aide to the President and former 
St. Louis banker, nominated for a four- 
teen-year term on the Federal Reserve 
governing board. 

Senate committees examined the nomi- 
nees in skeptical mood. In every case the 
propriety of the proposed appointment 
was questioned. By midweek the Pauley 
nomination had raised a tempest in a po- 
tential Teapot Dome and the outcome 
was doubtful. Allen’s nomination seemed 
headed for confirmation. The Vardaman 
case remained in the formative stage. 


Pauley the Oil Man 


Weeks ago The -St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, apparently convinced that it. had 
the makings of another Teapot Dome 
scandal, started to “expose” Pauley. In a 
series of articles by Edward A. Harris, 
The Post-Dispatch recited that Pauley 
was financially interested in California 
tidewater oil lands, that he was opposin 
a government suit to transfer control o: 
these underwater fields from the State of 
California to the Federal government, 
and that, as treasurer of the Democratic 








Acme 


\ 
Choice of Pauley for Navy job... 


Committee, he had raised the money to 
pay off the committee’s $750,000 debt. 
By juxtaposing these three facts, The 
Post-Dispatch left the implication tha 
Pauley had shaken down the California 
oil companies exploiting tidewater lands 
with the promise that their satisfactory 
arrangement with the State of California 
would not be disturbed if they “kicked 
in” to the Democratic party. But The 
Post-Dispatch never ifically charged 
a shakedown. It wes Sekt to the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs to supply 
the missing link between suspicious cir- 
cumstance and political scandal. 

Two weeks ago the reporter Harris was 
on hand to help Sen. les W. Tobey, 
New Hampshire Republican and Naval 
Affairs Committee member, when the 
hearings on the Pauley nomination began. 
Having di the matter frequently 
with Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, who had struck up a feud with 
Pauley, Harris advised Tobey ‘to call the 
Old Curmudgeon as a witness. Ickes ac- 


‘Pauley, who was 


The Press, the Senate, and Even the Old Curmudgeon .. . 


commodated, with a show of reluctance 
at first, but later with unconcealed eager. 
ness. He testified Pauley once told fim 
it would be possible to get substantial 
contributions a California oil interests 
if the tidelands title suit were dropped. 
He said also Pauley had the “hardihood” 


. to broach the subject aboard the Roose- 


velt funeral train rcturning last spring 
from Hyde Park to Washington. 


‘Rawest,’ Says Harold: Ickes sub 


mitted extracts from his diary to support 
his story. One line said: “This is the raw- 
est proposition that has ever been made 
to me. I don’t intend to smear my record 
with oil at this stage of the game.” 
Pauley, a big, ham-handed, slow-talk- 
ing man, was stunned by Ickes’s testi- 
mony. He admitted that he had talked 


~ about the oil suit and about campaign 


contributions to Ickes, but firmly denied 
that he had linked the two subjects. 
Democratic leaders of the Senate ex- 
pressed the opinion that Ickes had made 
it impossible to confirm Pauley. They 
reported to Mr. Truman, who responded 
by announcing at a press conference that 
he still considered Pauley an honest man 
and thought Ickes might be mistaken. 

Thoroughly aro now, Pauley pre- 
pared to fight it out for vindication on 
the theory that “Honest Harold” had 
“jobbed” him to pay off a political grud 
He said Ickes’s grudge dated from 
Democratic National Convention in Chi- 
cago in August 1944, where the Secre- 
tary of the Interior first supported Su- 
preme Court Justice William O. Doug 
for the Vice Presidential nomination 
then shifted to Henry A. Wallace. In the 
process of shifting, according to Pauley, 
Ickes sent President Roosevelt a telegram 
(NEwsweEEK, July 31, 1944) opposing 
Truman’s nomination. The late Harry 
Hopkins gave a copy of this telegram to 
ading the fight for 
Truman. Pauley advanced the theory that 
Ickes suspected him of using the telegram 
with Truman to “get” Ickes’s job. 


Pauley also pointed out that the gov- 
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le was announced, a controversy 

“a ol among philatelists over the 
propriety of disposing of the die proofs 
as part of the President's private estate. 
Last week any doubt: about what 
would happen to the Roosevelt collection 
was resolved as the first installment, com- 
prising domestic and some Latin Ameri- 
can items, was sold at public auction in 
New York. The die proofs were included. 
So was a collection of 52 envelopes, most 
of them bearing derogatory addresses, ° 
which sold for $525 under a “Bouquets 
and Brickbats” title. But the biggest sur- 
prise was the sum realized at three ses- 
sions. Although George B. Sloane, New 








addresses: ‘‘White Father of the Pretty 
her “Hal [F. D, Russianvelt, President of the 
.A.. CIO”; “Tough Guy e White House”; 
Uitisenake Roosevelt.” Amused, the 
saved the covers. 














York philatelist, had appraised the entire 
collection at $80,000 shortly before the 
President’s death, the first batch brought 
$134,550. The rest will be sold in April. 


Sa 


Johannes Steel, Candidate 


When Herbert Stahl, refugee, stepped 
off the ship in 1934 it was unlikely that 
anyone but Stahl considered the possi- 
bility that a dozen years later he might 
be a candidate for Congress. As one who, 
according to his own story, had escaped 
Hitler Germany by knocking a Nazi 
guard in the head, Stahl shifted about 
New York for the next five months as 
a free-lance writer on German affairs. 

In June 1934, under the name “Jo- 
hannes Steel” (English for Stahl), he sold 
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The New York Post a series of three 
articles predicting that Hitler would be 
tossed out and a Hohenzollern put in 
power. Billed as a former member of the 
Prussian Diet and former private secre- 
tary to Hjalmar Schacht of the Reichs- 
bank, Steel: soon was writing regularly 
for The Post, eventually becoming one of 
its columnists. : 
Naturalized in 1988 as Herbert Steel, 
the ex-German next turned radio com- 
mentator with a wide following among 
New York’s liberals of the pinker hue. 
With the coming of the war and Russia’s 
entrance, Steel’s commentary began to 
take. on a pro-Communist slant as heavy 


* as his own Teutonic accent. 


From Henry to Hans: Last week, 
Steel overnight shot into the headlines as 
an eleventh-hour candidate to fill a Con- 





. . » Everyone Takes a Kick at Truman’s Nominees Three 


emment’s tidelands suit was filed at the 
insistence of his friend Truman, that rec- 
ords showed he got only about $25,000 in 
party contributions from California oil 
interests in four years and a large part 
of this from ie of his own family, 
and that Ickes wrote him friendly letters 
and once entertained him at lunch after 
the date of the diary entry professing 
outrage with the “rawest proposition.” 

Whatever the outcome of the fight in 
the Senate, it also raised the question 
whether Ickes could long retain his place 
in the Truman Cabinet. 


Vardaman the Banker 


President Truman created a minor sen- 
sation last spring by appointing Capt. 
(now Commodore) James K. Vardaman 


’ Jr.,. son of the once-famous Mississippi 


senator, his naval aide. No reserve officer 
had ever before represented the Navy in 
the White House. Vardaman had been a 
St. Louis banker in civilian life. The Navy 
got used to Vardaman but Vardaman 











didn’t get used to the Navy, so the Presi- 
dent agreed to nominate him for the Re- 
serve Board, a job he was offered but 
refused in 1937 when he was serving as a 
regional director of the RFC in St. Louis. 

Because he seemed well qualified by 
experience and, in addition, had a dis- 
tinguished record of service with General 
Patton in the invasion of Sicily, where he 
was wounded, the Senate at first wel- 
comed Vardaman’s nomination. But pres- 
ently Senator Donnell of Missouri started 
passing along to the Banking Committee 
protesting letters from St. Louis, some of 
them anonymous, recalling that Varda- 
man had been accused of misappropriat- 
ing funds while receiver of the Hamilton 
Brown Shoe Co. ; 

The dispute resulting from this accusa- 
tion was long ago settled in Vardaman’s 
favor in a St. Louis court. Still, the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee last week decided 
to consider the: St. Louis complaints in 
closed session before proceeding to open 
hearings on Vardaman’s nomination. 


Allen the Wit 


Allen’s peculiar status at the White 
House has raised eyebrows in Washington 
ever since it became known that he was 
performing the duties of an executive 
assistant but accepting neither official 
status nor government pay. Cheerfully 
ignoring the question of propriety, Allen 
became one of President Truman’s most 
influential political advisers while con- 
tinuing to draw $28,000 a year from the 
Home Insurance Co. as its vice president 
in charge of public relations, and serving 
as a director of several large corporations, 
including Tom Girdler’s Republic Steel 
and Victor Emanuel’s Aviation Corp. 

The Washington press, knowing Allen 
best as the irrepressible wit who once 
served as a District of Columbia Com- 


missioner under a Roosevelt appointment, 


was inclined to view his new eminence 
with amused tolerance. But some of the 
nationally syndicated columnists found 


? 





Acme photos 
. .- Allen for RFC bring bitter protests 


sinister implications in his double alle- } 
giance to big business and to Harry S. 
Truman. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft was prepared to 
emulate Senator Tobey as chief prosecu- 
tor when Allen appeared before the Bank- 
ing Committee. But the hearing had 
scarcely got under way before the wit- 
ness’s amiable frankness in answering 
questions had Taft snickering and his col- 
leagues on the committee roaring. An- 
swering Taft’s sarcastic question whether 
he hadn’t run to the White House the 
very morning Mr. Truman moved in, Al- 
len cadanedl that he got there as fast as 
possible but was stopped _at the door by 
District of Columbia police, who unfor- 
tunately didn’t remember that he had 
once been their boss. Asked whether he 
hadn’t been fired from one job, he re- 
plied: “I wasn’t exactly fired. There just 
wasn’t any enthusiasm for me to stay.” 

Last week, affability triumphed. The 
committee voted fourteen to five to rec- 
ommend Allen’s confirmation. * 
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Acme 
Steel: Wallace sent him a letter 


gressional vacancy in a Lower East Side 
district long regarded as Tammany Hall’s 
private domain. Entered on the ticket of 
the Communist-controlled American La- 
bor party, Steel was engaged in a whirl- 
wind campaign, aided by a crew of 1,000 
Communist-party doorbell ringers, 100,- 
000 pieces of campaign literature, 2,000 
billboard posters, and the all-out endorse- 
ment of PM and The Daily Worker. 

While Tammany resorted to court ac- 
tion in an effort to have Steel disqual- 
ified on the grounds that “Johannes Steel” 
was not his 5, oer name, New York’s anti- 
Communist and conservative press poured 
it on. The New Leader (Socialist) con- 
tended in an article entitled “Fellow 
Travel by Air” that there was no record 
in Germany that Steel had been a mem- 
ber of the Prussian Diet; that he had 
been three years too young under the 
Prussian Constitution even to be seated; 
and that he had once raised funds for 
Hitler. The World-Telegram and The 
Journal American vied in detailing Steel’s 
Communist backing. 

Undismayed, Steel blandly told The 
Daily Worker in an exclusive interview 
that he hates “the whole caboodle of 
stumblebum politicians in Congress,” 
making only three exceptions—Reps. Vito 
Marcantonio and Hugh DeLacy, both 
inveterate fellow-travelers, and John M. 
Coffee, who has not been unfriendly to 
Communist causes. “Marcantonio, De- 
Lacy, Coffee, Steel—I like that kind of an 
infield,” the ‘candidate informed the 
Worker’s interviewer. 

Last Thursday, Steel scored a big 
coup. Although opposed by Arthur Klein, 
a former Democratic Congressman with 
a legislative record “100 per cent” okayed 
by the CIO, Steel received a letter of 
endorsement from Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry Wallace. “To my mind,” 
wrote Wallace, “you have carried on the 
fight against worldwide Fascism with 
great courage . . . I wish you all success.” 








Moon Grazers 


“We are not a couple of nuts, just a 
couple of veterans with ambition and 
foresight.” : 

Smoky Rauchfuss, 25, a torpedo-bomb- 
er pilot who had sunk a Jap tanker off 
Okinawa, and Hank Schmidt, 34, a con- 
struction worker captured by the Japs on 
Wake, had come back to Wyoming to 
apply the American pioneering spirit to 
the radar-rocket-atomic age. Last week 
they petitioned the interior Department 
for grazing rights to five sections on Mars, 
plus a streetcar franchise on the moon. 


Por 


Filtered Full Employment 


It was not what President Roosevelt 
had envisioned. It was not what President 
Truman had requested. The words “full 
employment” did not even appear in the 
text of the compromise. In fact, the 
“maximum employment” bill which House 
and Senate finally passed last week was 
almost identical with the original House 
version which Mr. Truman had once 
called “not at all acceptable.” 

In place of the suggested guarantee of 


Federal expenditures to “assure” full em- . 


ployment, the bill merely would commit 
the government to seek “conditions under 
which there will be afforded useful em- 
ployment opportunities” to those wanting 
jobs. But however watered the bill was, 
Mr. Truman could derive one consolation: 
It was the first piece of reconversion leg- 
islation on his “must” list to get through 
the second session of the 79th Congress. 


PD 


- Outcast 


As a draft dodger, passport falsifier, 
Marxist pamphleteer, and the personal 
choiee of Joseph Stalin to head the Com- 
munist party, United States branch, Earl 
Browder already had a varied career. Last 
week, the national board of the Com- 


munist Bg added another chapter. It . 


banished Browder to the sordid world 
of capitalism, recommending his im- 
mediate expulsion from the party. 
Dutifully, the Communist New York 
Daily Worker blared: “Browderism is 


now one of the w of the monopo- 
lies against the w class.” Mysteri- 
ously, Browder, now operator of a 


free-enterprise business with his 
brother (NeEwsweex, Jan. 28), applied 
for a passport to Russia. Nervously, 
munist leaders wondered if Browder 
might not be rushing abroad to see Stalin 
in an effort to recapture lost leadership. 


La 


Arrivederci, Tony 

The Army’s initial error lay in bringing 
the busloads onto the dock at Long 
Beach, Calif., an hour and a half before 
schedule. No extra guards had been post- 
ed; no special precautions were taken. So 
far as the Los Angeles Port of Embarka- 





tion knew last week, none was needed in 
the routine process of shipping back to 
Italy 932 prisoners of war—members of 
service units who, by renouncing their 
Fascist allegiance, had gained preferred 
status during their West Coast stay. 

But the military mind had failed to 
reckon with the power of the American 
woman in love. On the pier an attack 
force of 100 assorted females, young 
and middle-aged, stood in wait. Some 
had come to know the POW’s through 
parties arranged by their churches and 
by Italian-American colonies; others had 
worked with them at Camp Ross. Plainly 
enamored of the departing men, the 
women set up a caterwauling with the ap. 
pearance of the first busload. En masse 
they rushed the few guards on hand, 

In the bedlam POW’s wandered about 
at will, climbing into parked cars with 
the women, embracing and kissing.* 
One distraught. woman with a pretty 
daughter bellowed: “These poor, dear, 
misunderstood boys did more for the war 
than the GI’s ever did!” ‘When a reporter 
remonstrated, she picked up a loose 
plank and tried to hit him. 

Harassed MP’s finally restored order, 
routing the POW’s out of the cars, herd- 
ing them onto the ship, and shooing be- 
hind a rope barrier at the pier entrance 
a score or more of persistent women 
who pursued the Italians to the gang- 





*Pictures of the scene, taken by an alert Lo 
Angeles photographer, were suppressed at Army re- 
quest. ‘ 








‘Associated Press 
Through Glass: Mrs. Harry Lutom- 
ski was trapped inside when a Detroit 
store closed for the night. She patiently 
awaited the arrival of the manager 
while her husband fretted outside. 
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handful still remained the next morning; 

4s the Genoa-bound vessel steamed out, 
they clung to each other and wept. 
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Candidate Bricker 


When President Truman made his first 
Supreme Court appointment last sa a 
ber, he indirectly performed a political 
service for the Republican who ran 

inst him for the Vice Presidency in 
1944-John W. Bricker, three-time gov- 
emor of Ohio. In choosing Harold H. 
Burton, Ohio’s junior GOP senator, for 
the high court, Mr. Truman removed any 
necessity for Bricker’s adherence to a vow 
that he would never seek a Senate seat if 
it meant shunting Burton aside to get it. 

Last week, Bricker, retired to the pri- 
vacy of law, filed for the United States 
Senate. That he will receive the Republi- 
can nomination in Ohio’s May 7 primaries 
seems certain; that he probably can de- 
feat any Democratic opponent in Novem- 
ber is considered likely. Thus, if John 


Bricker’s plans do not misfire, the Senate — 


during the next two years will provide 
him with a national forum for his 1948 
Presidential aspirations. 


UNO: The Snub 
Attack from an unexpected quarter last 


week stopped the United Nations Organi-- 


zation dead in its tracks. To the UNO 
Assembly in London went fighting words 
from irate citizens in Connecticut and 
New York: They would fight to a finish 
the selection of 42 square miles of their 
choicest property as the world peace 
agency's permanent home—the recom- 
mendation made by the UNO site seekers’ 
committee (NEWswEEX, Feb. 11). 
’ Coming after promises of a warm wel- 
come in América, the unheralded , slap 
caused a hasty revision of UNO agenda 
to reconsider the housing future. Its pride 
hurt, the Assembly entertained proposals 
tu snub the site committee’s choice and 
the naming of a UNO home. 
_The Promised Land: Flying back to 
Britain, the inspection committee of 
stven—one delegate apiece from Yugo- 
ia, China, France, Iraq, Uruguay, 
Russia, and England—had issued a report 
on its weeks-long meanderings through 
the northeastern ‘states. Hyde Park, it ex- 
plained, had been eliminated partly be- 
Cause anti-Roosevelt feeling still thrived, 
Massachusetts because of a Boston speech 


“hostile” to the United Nations.* The . 


Greenwich-Stamford-Westchester region 
Connecticut and New York, on the oth- 
et hand, had certain strong advantages, 
ly “excellent building and residential 
sites” with “beautiful views,” for building 
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an international city complete with ad- 
ministration buildings (see page 111), 
hotel, airport, power plant, churches, 
parks, and homes for 50,000 persons. The 
report listed another enticing feature: the 
nearness of New York, with its fine restau- 
rants and other entertainment facilities. 

Residents of the New York-Connecticut 
site finally chosen—a center of strong in- 
ternationalist sentiment before and during 
the war—paid little heed to the UNO 
committee's lavish compliments. They 
suddenly thought of questions which 
hadn't bothered them before. Would the 
area become a pocket of i soil on 
America’s home ground? Would its citi- 
zens be subjects of a new international 
sovereign? What extraterritorial rights 
would they have? Would residents of 
nearby areas have to detour around the 


. site? How many people—some the richest 


in the country—would be “displaced”? 
Who would recompense them for their 
homes? How would the states make up 
for the millions of dollars lost in taxes? 
Westchester worried about having to 
give up its new $5,000,000 airport and 
about whether its police would have to 
learn foreign languages. Stamford and 
Greenwich held overflow protest meet- 
ings. The Greenwich gathering was typi- 
cally stormy, aligning avid international- 
ists and businessmen with an eye to profit 
against landed squires and lesser folk who 
wanted to stay landed. In the anti-UNO 
bloc, Wilkie Bushby, a corporation law- 
yer, declared: “Some people here want 
the UNO so they can entertain interna- 
tional celebrities.” The Rev. Henry Heck, 
a Congregational pastor, asked: “If you 
had someone buried in the church grave- 
yard, how would you feel if you were told 
you could not visit there?” Owners of 
150-year-old homes shouted agreement. 
Pro-UNO speakers were equally em- 
phatic. Mrs. Josephine Evaristo, represen- 


Road to Utopia? Not if Merritt Parkway neighbors can help it 
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tative of one Greenwich district, told with 
great disapproval of telephone calls from 
the “backwoods” (the exclusive Round 
Hill section) charging the UNO would 
bring with it “the riffraff of Europe.” A 
discharged veteran, Eugene H. Ehrlich, 
bid the audience not to “oppose some- 
thing for which 11,000,000 men and 
women have fought.” Privately the pro- 
UNO group charged that the opposition 
stemmed chiefly from a selfish basis ot 
whether or not the property owner in- 
volved wanted to get rid of his real estate. 

Home Sweet Home? Weighing an 
editorial in Greenwich Time that the 
town would stand “before the bar of his- 
tory, branded forever as the community 
that drove the peace capital . . . from 
American soil,” town representatives nev- 
ertheless voted 110 to 55 to oppose the 
UNO in its midst, but agreed to put the 
question in referendum form to its ap- 
proximately 20,000 registered vcters. The 
district’s representative in Congress, Rep. 
Claire Boothe Luce (whose home is among 
those threatened), promised to place its 
cause before the UNO in London. 

The American furor aia a instant 
response from London. In a debate that 
grew ever hotter, Col. William R. Hodg- 
son of the Australian delegation moved 
postponement of the choice of a home. 
Aside from the American reaction, he 
pointed out that the proposed cost of 
the site—an estimated $75,000,000—was 
well beyond the UNO pocketbook, es- 
pecially when California was offering 
some land free. The French delégation 
argued the site’s nearness to New York, 
far from being in its favor, was a draw- 
back; the city’s large foreign colonies 
might try to pressure UNO debates. 
And veteran internationalists recalled 
the League of Nations had managed on a 
mere 18,000 square yards of territory. 

This Monday night the site committee 
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{ voted to include all of Fairfield and Weg. - 
chester counties in the area from which q © 
permanent site would be selected. Reo. 
ommendaticns for an exact location were 
ordered for the next meeting of the UNO 
Assembly on Sept. 3. 
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Trusteeship or Annexation? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY eat 
Should the former pene is- teeship council. Moreover, the United GOP Whistle 
lands taken by American forces be an- States could write its own terms for a 


_ Traditionally the kickoff point for GOP 
trusteeship over strategic islands in orators in an election year, the approach 
the Pacific, and neither the Security of Abraham Lincoln’s birthday found the 
Council nor any other arm of the party massed and waiting last week. 
United Nations could amend them. - Clearly confident that Democratic acts 


nexed or should they be administered ~ 

under United Nation trusteeships? 
The general position of the Ameri- 

can Government is that the United 


States should offer to place these is- But, the advocates of annexation in- 





lands under the trusteeship system. 
This has never been whole- 
heartedly accepted by the 
Navy or by important ele- 
ments in the Army and Air. — 
Forces. They would still pre-  F 
fer annexation of these is- 
lands—at least of those most 
valuable as bases. 

The trusteeship system is 
intended to embrace non- 
self-governing territories of 

classes. First are ter- 
ritories taken from the en- 
emy during the last war and placed 
under League of Nations mandate. 
These include the former German is- 


_lands. mandated to Japan and now 


held by the United States: the Mar- 
shalls, Carolines, and Marianas (ex- 
cepting Guam, which the United 
States has owned since the Spanish- 
American War). Second are territories 
detached from the enemies of the war 
just ended. The chief islands formerly 
owned by Japan which the United 
States wants for military purposes are 
Okinawa, in the Ryukyus, and the 
Bonins-Volcano group. Third are co- 
lonial areas acquired prior to the last 
war. These might include Guam, Sa- 
moa, Wake, and Midway. 

No nation is required to 1 gps any 
territory under trusteeship. The volun- 
tary character of the system is especial- 
ly emphasized with reference to colo- 
nial holdings predating 1914-1918. 
The United States has taken the lead in 
insisting these areas be included in the 
potential realm of trusteeship. But the 
trusteeship system was designed to 
apply primarily to dependent terri- 
tories held under League mandate or 
detached from the enemy in this war. 


The advocates of trusteeship for 
the islands taken from Japan by the 
United States ask: How can we expect 
other nations to put territories under 
trusteeship if the United States fails 
to do so? 

They point out, also, that the trus- 
teeship system makes allowances for 
security interests. Part or all of a trus- 
teeship area may be designated as 
“strategic.” The trustee of a “strategic 
area” is responsible to the United Na- 
tions Security Council, not to the trus- 





quire, what is the real purpose of the 
trusteeship system? It is to 
promote the welfare of na- 
tive peoples who are not yet 
ready for independence. Its 
secon urpose is to as- 
sure eq economic op- 
” portunity for all nations in 
the areas under trusteeship. 
These, admittedly, are wor- 
thy objectives. But what re- 
lationship do they have to 
Iwo Jima, which has no 
native population and no 
economic resources? 

There are local inhabitants on most 
of the islands in which we are inter- 
ested. But they number only about 
113,000, including Japanese settlers, 
in all the mandated islands combined. 
They are not a homogeneous people, 
and no one suggests that they would 
ever be capable of becoming an in- 
dependent nation. The natural _re- 
sources of these islands are negligible. 

Our interest ‘in these islands obvi- 
ously is solely for the purposes of se- 
curity and the preservation of peace. 
It is true that we could draw up the 
terms of trusteeships which would 
make our control the practical equiva- 
lent of annexation. But wouldn't this 
be hypocritical and set a bad example 
for trusteeships over areas with large 
native populations and important eco- 
nomic resources? Why not face, and 
make the rest of the world recognize, 
the fact that there is a difference here, 
not of degree but of kind? Our record 
with respect to Cuba and the Philip- 
pines is sufficient answer to any who 
might challenge our contention. 

This ent for annexation be- 
gins to falter when we come to Oki- 
nawa, which contains more than 265,- 
000 Japanese. But the United States 
might hold Okinawa under a security 
trusteeship, while annexing the Mari- 
anas. 


The difference between annexa- 
tion and the kind of ip which 
would give the United States effective 
control of the bases it wants in the 
former Japanese islands is largely a 
matter of form. Taken as a’ whole, 
the mt for annexation is at- 
tractively direct: 
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would speak louder than Republican 
words in aligning anti-Administration 
sentiment for next November, the spon- 
sors of the annual Lincoln Day dinner 
in Washington Feb. 7 trotted out some 
of the party’s talent for no more than 
a routine blast at the- failings of the 


competition. 


Rep. Joe Martin of Massachusetts, the 
House minority leader, denounced whole. 
sale all Administration policies—reconver- 
sion (“snarled” in government red tape), 
fact finding in labor disputes (“a sop to 
public opinion”) , promises of budget bal- 


ancing (“sounding brass and _tinkling 


cymbals”), and conduct of foreign affairs 
(“unstable”). The Democratic trend, Mar- 


tin asserted, is “toward Communism on 
the one hand and Fascism on the other.” 
Other speakers, including Gov. Edward 
Martin of Pennsylvania and Rep. Clare 
Boothe Luce of Connecticut, echoed sim- 


ilar sentiments. 


Into the nationwide aura of Re 
lican optimism an-intra-party squabble 
intruded briefly. The Illinois state com- 


mittee, well along with plans for its own 


Lincoln Day dinner, quietly canceled 
er Gov. ight H. Green 
refused to attend. Green bluntly charged 


that the dinner, and his scheduled appear- 
ance there, had been used for the “unav- 


thorized solicitation of sizable sums of 
money . . . a shakedown of businessmen 


. for vague political purposes.” 











Something had to be done about it 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODFSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tus happened all too often in the 
°20’s. Goodyear knew then — as now 
— that you can’t build a blowout- 
proof pneumatic tire. But Goodyear 
was firm in its determination to de- 
velop something that would remove 
the threat of serious or fatal injury 
from accidents caused by blowouts. 


Years of patient and costly re- 


search resulted in the Goodyear 


LifeGuard — an entirely new kind 
of safety tube — one of the greatest 
strides ever taken toward motoring 
safety. These diagrams show how 
the LifeGuard, in any make of tire, 
turns a blowout into a slow leak! 


1. Ordinary tube has 
but one air chamber. If 
tire blows, tube blows, 
too. 


3. The LifeGuard has 
two air chambers. If 
tire blows, only outer 
chamber flattens. 


2. Instantly both tire 
and tube go flat, fre- 
quently throwing car 
out of control. 


4. Air in reserve inner 
chamber supports car 
for a safe, gradual 
stop. 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading builder of tires, Goodyear also 
is an experienced worker with fabrics, 
metals, chemicals, plastics ... constantly 
developing new products that will be 
more useful to you. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL : * 

















| Guess Who 
At one of the First Lady’s recent White 
House receptions, a newspaperwoman 

ed-up a package of monogrammed 
ches. Within earshot of Mrs. Tru- 
», she unwittingly chose a conversa- 
al lull to stage whisper: “Who the 
sell is H.S.T.?” 
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Jesse Goes 


In Washington last week, supporters 
snd opponents of the $3,750,000,000 
ish loan were asking the ques- 
: What will Jesse Wolcott. do? For 
il the 215-pound, 5-foot 5-inch con-. 
gressman an- 
nounces his vote, 
the issue remains 
in doubt. As the 
ranking Republi- 
can member of the 
House Banking and 
Currency Commit- 
tee, Wolcott holds 
the same strategic 
position he occu- 
pied in the battle 
over Bretton 
Woods. 

One year ago he 
had politicians and 
financiers guessing which way he would 
swing the committee vote on the contro- 
-versial Bretton Woods issue. At the height 

of the feud between Secretary of. the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. and the 
bankers, he was the enigmatic go-be- 
tween. Emerging from conferences in his 
office with some of the country’s most 
powerful bankers, he would be seen 
climbing behind the wheel of his car, 
pulling the seat forward to reach the 
pedals, and heading up Pennsylvania 

Avenue toward the Treasury. 

Wolcott was trusted and courted by 
both sides: by the bankers for his spear- 

ing of many attacks on New Deal 
financial policies; by the Administration 
because of his participation in the draft- 
ing of the Bretton Woods agreements. 

Both factions knew his decision would 

swing enough votes to pass or kill the 

measure. 

Morgenthau and Wolcott had several 
blowups that nearly wrecked Bretton 
Woods before it came to a vote, When 
in a joint platform appearance in Detroit, 
Wolcott listed 44 objections to the finan- 
cial agreements, Morgenthau lost his tem- 
per and nearly severed all relations with 
the Michigan congressman. But Wolcott 

e equally irate when the Secretary 
refused to accept any amendments agree- 
able to the bankers. At one poiat Wolcott, 
resembling an angry version of the car- 
toonist Otto Soglow’s Little King, stuck 
his stubby cigar in a corner of his mouth 

announced: “It’s all off.” When 














































































































Harris & Ewing 


Bellwether Wolcott 



























































Speaker Sam Rayburn heard the news, he 
shook his head regretfully and said: “I’m 
sorry. I can work with Jesse.” 

The Wolcott.Way: Later the confer- 
ences were resumed and in the end Wol- 
cott’s strategy worked. The Administra- 
tion accepted several amendments, bank- 
er resistance crumpled, and Wolcott re- 
vealed his affirmative vote. Republican 
support followed and Bretton Woods 
passed with a large margin. 


If Wolcott attempts a mediator’s role’ 


in the British loan fight, he will have 
much rougher going. Opposition will be 
harder to break because it is widespread, 
not restricted to a tight little group like 
the bankers. And if Wolcott supports the 
loan he will have to eat his own words. 
Part of his Bretton Woods sales talk was 
that United States lending would not be 


‘necessary with the creation of an inter- 


national bank. One thing is certain: Be- 
fore he ever votes aye, he'll demand a 
clear statement of future lending policies. 

Wolcott’s friends and detractors agree 
that his future in politics is bright. Now 
52, he will become chairman of the 
Banking Committee if this year’s elections 
topple the Democrats from control of the 
House. His influence could make him a 
Cabinet possibility if the Republicans win 
in 1948. Politically right of center, he has 
been a minority critic rather than a shap- 
er of national policy in his fifteen years in 
Congress: Sometimes he gathered enough 
of his Southern Democratic fishing cronies 
to kill aborning Roosevelt demands for 
legislation such as the $3,000,000,000 
“spend-lend” public works and slum clear- 
ance proposal of 1939. 
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He has played at least one role in in- 
ternational aftairs that was both success- 
ful and unique. Last summer, with a 
party of congressmen, he called on Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin in Moscow. The group 
was entertained at a concert and dinner 
at the Russian Cultural Institute, followed 
by an interlude of jazz. Wolcott, who had 
put himself through Detroit College ot 
Law playing the trap drums, accepted his 
hosts’ invitation to join the band. While 
Wolcott beat it out, the Russians danced. 


all 


T Hate Shrimp’ 


Tall, blond, and easily the handsomest 
member of the Missouri crowd around the 
White House, Capt. Clark M. Clifford is 
assured a footnote in history if only as an 
ill-starred menu planner. 

As assistant naval aide, Clifford’s duties 
have ranged from junior ghost writer on 
Presidential speeches to major domo of 
the Presidential yacht. Aboard the Wil- 
liamsburg during the President’s New 
Year cruise, shrimp was served three days 
in a row. For the first two nights the 
Chief Executive toyed with the shrimp. 
On the third, he announced: “I hate 
shrimp.” Then he christened the yacht 
“Clifford’s Floating Shrimp Palace.’ 

Clifford will move up as naval aide 
when, and if, his fellow St. Louisan, Com- 
modore Jake Vardaman, is confirmed for 
the Federal Reserve Board. Although 
anxious to return to his lucrative law 
practice because his three daughters, 
aged 14, 12, and 6, are approaching “the 
expensive stage,” Clifford is expected to 
stay on as long as needed. The rumor is 
he has been such a lucky poker player 
that the President is keeping him in 
Washington to give the other aides a 
chance to’ win their money back. 








tatumnedieoal 
‘Bridesmaid: Margaret Truman (left) attends -Gloria Chavez at her marrtage in 
the capital to Lt. Jorge E. Tristani, U.S.N.R., of Puerto Rico. The girls were chums at 
George Washington University. The bride’s father, Sen. Dennis Chavez, is at far left. 
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Famine Specter Stalks Old World. 


in Footsteps of War, Crop Failure. 


Grain and Fats of America 
May Be Far Too Little to Feed 
Millions of Hungry Mouths 


Many of the two billion-odd inhabi- 
tants of the earth are hungry most of the 
time. Normally, however, food produc- 
tion and consumption balance closely 
enough so that, in modern times at least, 
there have been only occasional famines. 
But wars upset this balance. The world 
was told last week what it should have 
expected: The late global conflict has 
brought about a global scarcity of .food 
and the threat of starvation in many 
countries. 

This gloomy news was brought home 
to the American public in President Tru- 
man’s announcement that the United 
States would have to supply more food 
to the rest of the world lei page 28). 
It was underlined by surveys released 


by press associations and by a 200-page - 


Department of Agriculture report. Fur- 
thermore, a resolution was prepared to be 
submitted to the United Nations General 
Assembly predicting “famine in certain 
areas” and urging an international avoid- 
ance of waste. 

The primary cause for the world short- 
age is, of course, the war itself. But to 
the acts of man have been added the 
acts of God—droughts and other causes 
of crop failures. Of the great wheat crops, 
Argentina’s has been cut by one-third of 
normal, Canada’s has declined 10 per 


cent, and Australia’s is off about one- © 


goes, Only the United States has had 
e benefit of better than normal crops, 
and it plans to export 6,000,000 tons of 
wheat. But Europe alone requires an 
additional 17,000,000 tons. In the Far 
East, the worst-off area, there is appar- 
ently no prospect of obtaining the needed 
amounts of rice. 

The crisis period will extend from now 
until midsummer. From the most impor- 
tant areas of scarcity, NEWSWEEK’s cor- 
respondents send these esti- 





8. During the worst days of the war 





2. To-day 


THE CHANGING FACE OF BRITAIN 





Before reading the daily paper.  Alfte? reading the daily paper. 





Before reading the daily paper. After reading the daily paper. 


may become. 
, Western Europe: The re- 
port of the cy Eco- 


nomic Committee for Europe, 
an inter-governmental body 
meeting in London, formed 


man’s ap for more Ameri- 
can Fos ar estimated 40,- 
000,000 people in Europe 
would have to exist on about 
2,000 calories a day and 100,- 








Reproduced by Permission ef Proprietors of Punch . 
The hungry world: For Britain, like the rest of the world, peace means bad news and tighter belts 





mates.of how bad that crisis 


the basis for President Tru-. 








re ena 
‘s report ed 
the 100,000,000 who os 


are primarily the inhabitants of former 
enemy countries, principally Germany, 
Austria, Rumania, Hungary, and Italy, 
Thus the United States faces:the gri 

situation which began to be evileal 


taking on the thankless task 
the former foe. 

As a matter of fact, American food im- 
pa have so far prevented Germans 

starving. But within the next sx | 

months, the American zone alone in Ger- 
many will need an additional 450,000 
tons of grain imports. Some 2,000,000 
tons of food must be imported to feed - 
the British zone. Aside from the war, the 
chief reasons for the shortages in Central 
Europe are: (1) the annexation by the 
Poles of one of the chief food-prod 
areas of the Reich; (2) the quartering 
hundreds of thousands of Red Army 
troops in this region :plus their policy of 
living off the land.. 

France heads the list of countries 
where the diet has been maintained at 
between 1,500 and 2,500 calories a day, 


- months ago—that victory in ere meant 


But, to keep this diet nearly all these coun- 


tries n further imports. France, for - 
example, has been counting on importing 
1,800,000 tons of wheat between now 
and Aug. 1. Because of a disastrous 
drought and other factors, it now finds 
that it needs an additional 450,000 tons. 
Only in Scandinavia, Switzerland, and 
Britain does the diet exceed 2,500 calories 
a day. Current shortages will not reduce 
Britain to the state of most European 
countries, but they come as a galling de- 
velopment at the end of a war in which 
the British endured six years of sacrifice. 
The outcry caused by the announcement 
by Food Minister Sir Ben Smith that 
dried-egg imports would end shows even 
traditional British 
patience is near 
thesnapping point 
(see page 40). 
Russia: The 
Soviet Union has 
not yet published 
figures showing 
its food needs. 
‘However, the 
harvest fell below - 
expectations in 
1945. Prospects 
were good in 


for example, until 


in throughout the 
harvest season. 
The same thing 
happened in most 
areas in Western 
Russia and the 
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Radar, Radio Parts 
made Better, Faster! 





New Products from Petroleum 
Improve Processing of Steatite Insulators 


@ New, improved steatite insulators 
for radar and radio, now are coming 
out of ceramic presses—thanks to new 
wax emulsions from petroleum. 


The emulsions, used as binders and 
lubricants in steatite handling, were 
developed by Socony-Vacuum fer this 
purpose. Added to fine particles of 
steatite mix, they hold the particles 
together after pressing and then burn 
out completely upon firing. Their 
lubricating properties prevent stick- 


ing in the die during pressing. Shrink- 
age is controlled to meet tolerances 


of thousandths of an inch. 


This specific development, to meet 
an urgent need in one industry, is 
typical of Socony-Vacuum Research 
and Service for all industry. The new 
emulsions are only a few of many 
Process Products now serving 30 in- 
dustries. New products and new uses 
are being added all the time. Get full 
details for your industry. 


INVESTIGATE 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


PROCESS PRODUCTS 


Research and Service 
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The industries and products 
listed below will give you an 
idea of the scope of Socony- 
Vacuum Process Products, 
Your Socony-Vacuum Repre- 
sentative can bring you the 
complete story, with facts and 


figures about the newest prod- — 


ucts for your industry. 


TEXTILES 


Complete line of processing oils 


for woolens, worsteds, cottons, . 


rayons. Water repellents, mil- 
dewproofing agents.. 


PAPER-MAKING 


Special wax emulsions for beater 
and top-sizing. Softening oils, 
solvents for pitch removal, de- 
foaming agents. 


METAL-WORKING 


Rust preventives to retard 
rusting under all conditions. 
Quenching and tempering oils. 
Special oils for metal inspection. 


RUBBER 


New line of processing oils for 
plasticizing GRS and Neo- 
prene. Sun-checking wax. New 
oil for reclaiming processes. 


PACKAGING 


New waxes and emulsions 
to give flexible moistureproof 
coatings for frozen foods and 
dehydrated foods. 


FARMING 


Base oil for manufacture of tree 
spray oils to control insects. 
Wax emulsions and oils to pro- 
tect potatoes, apples and eggs 


_in shipment and storage. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Electrical, Building, Cordage, 


Ceramics, Plastics, Lumber, 
Meat Packing, Printing, Paints. 





SOCONY-VACUUM Oil CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum 
Company, General Petroleum 
Corporation of California. 


Tune In “information Please” 
Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.S.1.— NBC 


ee 
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Frauleins, Spring Model: In the rubble that was once 
the Kurfiirstendamm, Berlin’s smartest boulevard, one elegant 
dressmaker has again set up shop. For spring her shapely. 


Ukraine. Furthermore, the Germans broke 
up the system of collective farms and 
destroyed much of the agricultural ma- 
’ chinery. Now the farms have fallen be- 
hind in delivering their assigned quotas 
of grain to the state authorities. 


Asia: In China the worst period of — 


scarcity will probably occur in June. 
Hunan Province, formerly China’s rice 
bowl, expects a crop only 50 per cent of 
normal this year. Crops in war-devastated 
areas in North and South China are 
running short. In Kwangtung Province, 
for example, the Chinese uprooted orange 
and mulberry trees to convert the land 
for growing rice. Nevertheless, the crop 
is put at 30 per cent of normal. 

In Japan jerry-built shops cluster 
around Tokyo railway stations. They sell 
nearly every kind of sea food, including 
octopus. This supply of fish will probably 
be instrumental in saving the Japs from 
starvation. The rice ration now amounts 
to two-thirds of a pound a persor® daily, 
as against a normal consumption of 
double that amount. However, a survey 
conducted by the Health Division of 
General of the Army MacArthur’s head- 
quarters recently revealed that the aver- 
age Jap is getting 1,971 calories a day— 
and Japs require 20 per cent less food 
than Occidentals. Furthermore, citrus 
fruits are plentiful. 

India faces the possibility that famine 
may strike 100,000,000 people. with 
the peak coming in July and August. 


The reasons are simple. Before the war, 
India and Ceylon imported about 1,800- 
000 tons of rice annually. This came 
from the three big export producers in 
the Far East—Burma, Siam; and French 
Indo-China. Japanese occupation cut off 
these rice exports. Even now the export- 
able surplus from the 1944-45 rice crop 
in Burma represents only 15 per cent of 
that available in 1940 and 1941. In Siam 
and Indo-China production has declined 
between 20 and -25 per cent. Yet India 
alone now needs some 2,000,000 tons of 
grain to avoid starvation. Another factor 

at bulks large in India’s plight is the 
annual population increase of 5,000,000 
—about enough to outrun any expansion 
in the available food supplies. 
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Sir Scrambled Eggs 
smaenhalt aces enon act ete oot ts 


with yellow 
~_ has the magic of gold. Rationed 
uivalent of three a person a 


growing children. The one man in Britain 
who should have realized that was Sir 
Ben Smith, Minister of Food. But on Jan. 


Acme photos 
models suggest: a pink and gold lamé quilted housecoat with 
matching pants and slippers; a black and yellow plaid cycling 
suit, gaiters, and knapsack; a gold lamé cocktail dress. 


$1, Sir Ben casually announced that no 
more dried eggs would be imported. The 
immediate how] from exasperated con- 
sumers shook the entire British Cabinet. 


Food or Sinatra: Sir Ben, once a 
sailor, taxi driver, and boxer but now a 
knighted bureaucrat of the breakfast ta- 
ble, tried to explain. Britain received 
80,000 tons of dried oo the 
United States last year gh Lend- 


‘Lease. Now the same amount would cost 


$100,000,000. Britain simply did not 
have the dollars. But apparently it® had 
not occurred to the Food Minister to cut 
other imports from America instead. Or- 
dinary Britons observed that they had 
spent some $67,000,000 last year for 
American movies. Now, said one: “We 
don’t want Sinatra. We want food.” - 
Sir Ben apparently had not consulted 
the Cabinet eee making his announce- 
ment, and Labor back-benchers in the 
House joined Tories in assailing him. 
Few.were sorry to see him on the spot 
because of his generally rude behavior. 
But his mistake involved the entire Labor 
vernment and caused it a more serious 
of prestige than anything since its 
formation. Recognizing his error, Sir Ben 
See ate bee oe 
pre to pay with cuts in 
American sabecon, films, or gasoline. 
Then he told- Britons to tighten their 
belts again to meet the food crisis 


(see page 38). 
"in ‘the House and on the radio the 
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Minister informed the British peo- 
re that they will again eat dark bread 
to economize on flour, and get 7 instead 
of 8 ounces of fats a week. Bacon, poul- 
ty and fresh eggs will be shorter this 
: of a reduction in livestock 


Jee No mate bistley wil go to whisky 
’ ore barley go to w 
al imported. Of 


distillers; no rice will be im 

Sir Ben’s optimistic predictions last au- 
tumn, only a few will be partially ful- 
filled. Next week the milk ration ee 
up from 2 to 2% pints a week;.a li e 
more canned fruit may be on sale. 


or 


‘The Levant: Away, English 


The Middle East, a vege which near- 
ly always has trouble for export, took 
some of it to the UNO meeting in Lon- 
don last week. A dark, agitated Leba- 
nese lawyer named Hamid Bey Frangie 
and a tall elderly Syrian named Faris 
al Khoury demanded that French and 
British troops be removed from their 
countries. They raised a ticklish and com- 

ted question. Some weeks ago Lon- 

thought it had gained Paris’s agree- 
ment to a ( 
from the former. mandates where the 
French had fought a series of near bat- 
tles with rioting and indignant natives. 
But it turned out that the French thought 
the plan involved the withdrawal of the 
British into Palestine and of the French 
into Lebanon. The British thought they 
should both get out entirely. 

Meanwhile, the British had their own 

troubles in Egypt. Last month the E 
tian Government requested the with- 
drawal of all British troops from that 
country. Last week the British a ‘to 
discuss the question. But on Feb. 9 im- 
patient students rioted through . Cairo 
with banners emblazoned “Down with 
imperialism” and “Get out of the Nile 
Valley.” Clashes between students and 
police resulted in a miniature civil war 
this week. 


Sa 


UNO: Step by Step | 

As the United Nations General Assem- 
bly in London approached the end of its 
first meeting, it ticked these items off the 
international agenda: 
€ Fifteen judges were elected to the new 
International Court of Justice, among 
them Green Hackworth, State Depart- 


ment legal adviser for fifteen years. Jurists “ 


from fourteen other countries were also 
elected at an annual salary of about 
$17,000each. When they meet in the old 
court's building in The Hague this sum- 
mer, one case will already be awaiting 
their decision: the century-old dispute 
between Britain and Guatemala over who 
owns British Honduras. 

Cin budget di Sen. Arthur 
Vandenberg said that for -an annual 
$25,000,000 “peace is a -bargain.” But 
Soviet delegates said that the UNO could 
get by on less by limiting its - initial 
secretariat to 1,450. A revised budget 


lan to withdraw their forces’ 


- patriation. Instead the urgent 


provided for $22,532,750 this year, of 
which the United States will contribute 
about one-fourth. 

@ As France reversed its stand and 
agreed to put its mandates under UNO 
trusteeship, a catch-all resolution finally 
went through the Trusteeship Commit- 
tee. It included the idealistic American 
amendment calling on colonial powers to 
apply ‘trusteeship peineipiee. It enlarged 
on but did not alter Charter provisions 
for the future of dependent areas. | 

@ Seventeen high-ranking officers repre- 
senting the United States, Britain, Russia, 
China, and France met in secret at the 
UNO Military Staff -Committee’s first 


‘session. However, the meeting concerned 


nothing more than rules of procedure. 
At future sessions, the military men will 
take on their full assignment: regulation 
of armaments, assignment of armed-force 
quotas for each country, and action by 
UNO forces if ordered by the Security 
Council. 
@ Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt in opposition 
to the Russians tried but failed to break 
a deadlock over repatriation of European 
refugees. The Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural Committee voted down Soviet 
roposals that thé future of all refugees 
bie. settled tp: the: countries. froin . which 
they fled. ‘But because of the Russian 
stand, it could not set up a system of re- 


roblem 
was left to the Economic and Social 
Council. 
@ Lest Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
forget, his unpopularity was reaffirmed 
when the Assembly voted unanimously— 
as it had at San Francisco—to exclude 
Spain from the UNO until it gets a new 
government. . 


Vyshinsky and Bevin: Pals after hours, but unalterably opposed in the UNO 
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Peace Via the Veto _ 


The United Nations Security Council, 
by now accustomed to the novelties of 
postwar diplomacy, last week listened to 
another unusual representative of the 
new Russia—an old-time Bolshevik with a 
French accent. He was Dimitri Z. Manuil- 
sky, chairman of the Ukrainian delega- 
tion. His bushy gray hair and mustache 
gave him the appearance of a Central 
European professor.. His quick wit, rip- 
pling French, and expressive gestures 
were straight out of the Sorbonne, where 
he once studied. But his words, though 
tempered by Gallic charm, were those of 
Russia in its. present role of Britain’s an- 
tagonist and the colonial people’s friend. 

The Lie: Manuilsky’s job was to pros-, 
ecute Britain for allegedly pore ne « 
world peace by interference on Du 
behalf in Indonesia. But when he rose at 
the horseshoe table in Church House to 
present his charges, Manuilsky did so with 
the friendly, apologetic air of a giant 
panda at play. He seemed to.be suggest- 
ing that the whole matter might be 
dropped. But both Britain and Holland 
refused to take the charges lightly. “I 
give you the lie that we have attacked 
the Indonesians,” cried Ernest Bevin, 
Britain’s massive Foreign Secretary. 

Then the Russians suddenly changed 
their tactics. Foreign Vice Commissar 


Andrei Vyshinsky took the floor on 
Sunday and hurled his sharpest words 
against the British and Dutch. Some of 


the charges made by Vyshinsky sounded 
almost like throw-backs to the days when 
he gained fame as the eee in the 
famous Soviet purge trials. 

When Bevin deprecated the evidence— 


International 
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newspaper reports and statements made 
in Parliament—Vyshinsky quickly took up 
the challenge and delivered a ringing 
defense of a free press. “I must protest 
against this abuse directed against the 
press,” said the representative of the 
country which has one of the tightest 
censorships in the world. “To argue that 
because a fact is reported in the press it 
means it must therefore be untrue is a 
peculiar and curious kind of logic.” 

Vyshinsky’s demand that a UNO com- 
mittee be sent to Indonesia to investigate 
brought Russia and Britain to the parting 
of the ways just as the dispute over 
Greece had previously done. Bevin flatly 
ruled out an investigating committee and 
to the Russian charges replied: “His 
Majesty’s government will not take that 
either by inference or directly . . . We 
shall not submit to this kind of charge 
which is hurled at us.” The obvious im- 
plication was that Britain would, if neces- 
sary, use its veto power to prevent the 
dispatch of such a committee. The prece- 
dent, unhappily for the UNO, had al- 
ready been set by the Russians in the 
earlier debate on Greece. 

The Innocuous Statement: In that 
debate, when the question of British in- 
tervention in Greece came up for Council 
judgment, angry charges and counter- 
charges had driven a wedge between 


Britain and Russia. Bevin still demanded 
a “clean bill” for his country. All Coun- 
cil members except Russia, Poland, and 
Mexico were ready to give it to him, 
thus guaranteeing a majority for Brit- 
ain. But that, said Vyshinsky would be 
vetoed by Russia. 

Britain’s supporters argued that Britain 
and Russia were parties to a dispute and 
as such not entitled to a vote (or -veto). 
Vyshinsky argued first that there was no 
dispute, second that even if there was a 
dispute, Russia, as an outside accuser, 
was not a party to it. In the end, only one 
solution was possible: an innocuous 
Council statement that the case had been 
heard and the matter closed. Bevin was 
satisfied because this included the decla- 
rations by the United States and other 
countries that Britain was acting in good 
faith in Greece. 

Significance-——~— 

At San Francisco the Big Five prom- 
ised the “little 45” that they would not 
use the veto to “willfully obstruct” the 
Council. Until last week, no great power 
threatened to use it in the UNO although 
private Big Five compromises had the 
effect of avoiding a veto showdown in 
public. Now, merely by their veto threat, 
twe of the Big Three raised an issue 


deeper than Greece and greater than the 
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The Nuremberg Hess: Even in 1941 he hardly seemed sane to the British 


‘played by British troops in. Indonesia 
,eign Minister, asked what Ukrainian 
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worldwide clash between Britain agj 4 
Russia. be 
For the veto had previously been rp. 
garded as a last and unlikely resort. How 
ever, the UNO was not wrecked by the 
first use of the veto, despite pessimisti 
predictions. Though its prestige woul 
be harmed, it might withstand futuy 
vetoes. 

But by application of the dread brake 
to UNO action, Russia suggested ong 
again that Soviet policy actually migh 
be only unilateral, with Russian 
tion given solely in Russian interests. If 2 
confirmed that impression by re 
invoking the veto, Russia would 
the hopes of the United States and 
Britain that the surest road to world 
peace was to bring the Soviet Unica 
firmly into the UNO fold. If Britain ah 
so applied the veto, the UNO would be 
further weakened. — 


ron 


How About Bornholm? 


Prod of the week: During the debate 
in the UNO Security Council on the role 


Eelco N. van Kleffens, Netherlands For- 


troops in the Red Army would have done 
if they had entered the Danish island of 
Bomholm and found the same sort ‘of 
atrocities the British encountered in In 
donesia. At this remark Soviet Vice Com- 
missar Andrei Vyshinsky jumped—ac- 
cording to James B. Reston, New York 
Times correspondent—“as if he had been 
kicked.” Russian troops occupied Bom- 
holm after the Germans collapsed last 
spring. Despite Danish complaints, they 
have never been withdrawn. 


Al 


Technicolor 5 


An artistic exercise in racial tolerance 
came last week from a commentator in 
the Rome newspaper H Tempo. Writing 
about 200 mulatto babies in the Naples 
area, whose parents are Italian women 
and Allied soldiers, the commentator said: 

“What will these little blacks do when 
they become men? In all likelihood they 
will try to create families. Thus Naples will 
have a numerous black colony which 
will insert itself into the lovely landscape 
like a piece of onyx between the blue of 


_the sea and the green of the hillsides.” 


Messenger Boy Hess 


At the Nuremberg trials last week the 
British got around to the case of Rudolf 
Hess. The official account of the terms 
he flew to Britain to present in 1941 may 
have sounded perfectly dogical to a Ger- 
man but they struck the British almost as 
evidence of insanity. Briefly, Hess sal 
Germany would make peace if Britain 
would give it a free hand in Europe. In 
return, Hitler would give the British @ 
free hand in <’..:r own empire—except 
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Headquarters For Transportation Values 


Henre’s soMETHING to remember when you are 
checking the prices you pay for things now with 
the prices you used to pay... 
The general level of railroad freight charges 
today is no higher than it was before the war. 


This prewar level has been maintained in the 


face of the fact that the prices of nearly every-_ 


thing for which railroads pay out money—wages, 
materials and supplies, taxes—have gone up, in 
the same way that the prices you now pay for 
things you buy have gone up. 


But the price of the service is not the only 
important part of the railroads’ value to this 


nation. The adequacy and dependability of rail - 
service are of even greater value. 


It was to its railroads that the nation turned 
in the emergency of war to haul 90 per cent of all 
war freight, 97 per cent of all travel by military 
personnel. ; 


And, for the future, it is upon these twin 
values of the rail system—top-notch service at 
rock-bottom cost—that the nation will rely. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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that German colonies had to be returned. 


Ivone Kirkpatrick, the Foreign Office offi- 
cial who interviewed Hess after his cap- 
ture in Scotland, said Hess later added 
that “he had forgotten . . . to emphasize 
that . . . Churchill . . . and his colleagues 
. . . were not persons with whom the 
Fiihrer could negotiate.” 


oor 


The Unanimous Soviet 


The business qualities and political value 
of the candidates are discussed and their 
previous activities evaluated. As a result, by 
polling day the electors have unanimously 
chosen a definite person who answers the 
requirements, for whom they will cast their 
votes unanimously. 


Two days before the unanimous Soviet 
millions vied to demonstrate their accord 
at the polls, President Mikhail Kalinin 
explained Soviet democracy to them in 
these simple terms. He contrasted it with 
Western democratic elections “not calcu- 
lated to rouse and develop the political 
mind of the masses, but to dele and 
blind them, and crush the slightest sign 
of independent political thought.” 

Now Is the Time . . . Hardly a Turk- 
man from Ashkhabad or a Kazak from 
Alma Ata had not been impressed with 
his Soviet voting privilege by election 
day Feb. 10. Planes flew election litera- 
ture to remote outposts. One group of 
—— workers—strapped 
packages of pamphlets to their backs, 
dynamited their way past a mountain 
avalanche, and delivered the phlets 
to a still remoter outpost. In the towns, 
flags and gigantic posters all but oblit- 
erated public buildings. The walls of one 


Election rally in Russia: Marshal Zhukoff, a candidate for the Supreme Soviet, addresses his voters, all soldiers 


ward headquarters at the Metropole hotel 
in Moscow bore white-lettered quotations 
from the works of Lenin and Stalin. Pam- 
phlets and newspapers eulogizing the 
Soviet election littered a red-covered 
table in the “agitators’ room.” Impromptu 
precincts were set up on ships at sea and 
in long-distance trains. 

At 6 o'clock Sunday uorning men and 
women stamped into polling places after 
waiting in the frigid predawn so they 
could be the first voters and have their 
pictures appear in the Soviet press. They 
were handed ballots printed with the 
name of one candidate for each office— 
either a Communist party or “non-Com- 
munist bloc” man (government-approved 
nonparty candidates). Voters had only to 
drop their unmarked ballots in the boxes. 

The all-important nominations had 
ended on Jan. 17. Before that time farm- 
ers and workers held mass meetings in 
factories and clearings throughout all six- 
teen Soviet Socialist Republics. They 
nominated labor and war heroes, artists, 
scientists, and Communist politicians as 
candidates to the Supreme Soviet. 

The candidates ran for one of two 
chambers of the Supreme Soviet: the 
Council of the Union or the Council of 
Nationalities. The Union Council mem- 
bership is based on population represen- 
tation, like the House of Representatives; 
the Council of Nationalities, on regional 
epromcesion. like the Senate. Stalin and 
other ‘figures of note are elected to the 
Union Council. The all-powerful Soviet 
Presidium is chosen in turn by both So- 
viet chambers. 

Teacher Into Politician: As an illus- 
tration of how Soviet politics work out 


in practice, NeEwsweexK’s Moscow cor-- 


NEwswWEEK, FeEsruary 18, ]¢ ‘ 
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Sovfoto 


respondent sent this account of a typical 
election candidate in a typical district 
in the capital city: 

In the district of Moscow where I live 
the candidate is a wdéman who would 
add ~_— to a ticket in any country. 
She is Olga Feodorovna Leonova, the 
principal of an elementary school—one 
of those people with unlimited energy 
and plenty of common sense to go with 
it. She has represented her neighbors 
since 1937 and has since built up even 


‘more feign by keeping in close touch 
with 


eir needs and interests. According 
to her “agitators” she has received 11,000 
callers with personal requests and an- 
swered 24,000 letters while in office. 
This Tammany Hall attention to the vot- 
ers has put her in solid with district 
voters. 

Olga Leonova was born 50 years ago 
and decided early to become a teacher. 
Although she had only five years of 
schooling, she managed to pass her ex- 
aminations and got a job in a village 
school outside Moscow. After the 1917 
revolution she started classes for illiter- 
ates at the nearest Red Army barracks. 
Subsequently, she organized a childrens 
colony for 400 homeless boys and girls- 
the Bezprizorniki, who were a serious s0- 
cial problem. 

On the side she studied educational 
theory. After election to the Supreme 
Soviet in 1937, she served on its commit- 
tee for suggesting legislation to the gov- 
ernment. She is especially proud of her 
share in promoting the law which pro- 
vides decorations for mothers of very 
large families (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 4). Olga 
Leonova gets up at 6 every moming. She 
keeps house for her husband, sister, and 
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daughter. She spends the mornings at her 
school and afternoons on her other politi- 
cal and administrative duties. 


oor 


Hit by Uncle Joe 


In a pre-election speech in the Bol- 
shoi Theater in Moscow, Generalissimo 
Stalin had unkind things to say about 
capitalism. But the ultimate industrial 
goals he set for Russia (population, 198,- 
000,000) were still below those already 
achieved by the capitalist United States 
(population, 188,000,000). Stalin asked 
for an annual production of 60,000,000 


tons of steel, 500,000,000 tons of coal,. 


and 60,000,000 tons of oil (United States 
production in 1944 amounted to 89,641,- 
000 tons of steel, 683,700,000 tons of 
coal, and 226,702,000 tons of oil). Fur- 
thermore, the Generalissimo admitted 
that to achieve this goal might take 
“three new five-year plans . . . if not 
more.” 

For the present, Stalin outlined only 
the next five-year plan. Its objective: 
“restoring the areas of the country which 
have suffered, restoring the prewar level 
in industry and agriculture, and then ex- 
ceeding this level by more or less con- 
siderable amounts.” A large part of Sta- 
lin’s hour-long speech was devoted to 
proving the necessity for this industrial 
restoration and expansion. But the audi- 
ence reserved its cheers for something 
else—the Generalissimo’s announcement 
that “in the very near future the ration- 
ing system will be abolished,” and “spe- 
cial attention . . . focused on expanding 
the production of goods for mass con- 
sumption.” The cheers underlined the 
hunger of the war-weary Russian people 
for consumer goods. 
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Echoes From the Red Past © 


@ No warring groups of adventurers are 
to be found [in Russia] as in the ruling 
classes of some. other countries where, 
supported by imperialists, already dan- 
gerous talk of a third world war is being 
encouraged. Soviet Foreign Commissar 
Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff, Feb. 6. 

€ The reactionary clique of French So- 
cialists actually is helping to restore 
French imperialism to its former posi- 
tion. This naturally is being done under 
the banner of socialism an 
Such a picture can be observed not only 
in France but in many foreign countries 
boasting more than enough “friends of 
the people.” Soviet President Mikhail 
Kalinin, Feb. 6. 

@ We now are facing the task of consoli- 
dation of victory We cannot close our 
eyes to the fact tnat, although the Fascist 
States are crushed, Fascism is not yet up- 
rooted and sinister forces of Fascism and 
reaction still are hiding in many countries. 
Marshal Lavrenti P. Beria, Politburo 
member, Feb. 6. 

@ We must always remember, our coun- 
try continues to be within a capitalist 





democracy. — 











encirclement. Therefore there is no place 
for complacency. We should not relax 
but strengthen Bolshevist vigilance. 
Transport Commissar Lazar M. Kagano- 
vich, Feb. 8. 

@ It would be incorrect to think that the 
war arose accidentally or as the result of 
the fault of some of the statesmen. Al- 
though these faults did exist, the war 
arose in reality as the inevitable result of 
the development of the world economic 
and political forces on the basis of mo- 


nopoly capitalism. Generalissimo Stalin, 
Feb. 9. 


Significance-—— 


All these comments occurred last week 
in speeches by Soviet leaders during the 
windup of Russia’s national election (see 
page 44). They had a depressing com- 
mon denominator: The same men had 
been saying the same things ten years 
ago. The philosophy behind this frame 
of mind led Russia to the mass purge 
trials and to the ill-starred nonaggression 
pact with Nazi Germany. This time it 
sounded more as if the Russian leaders 
were electioneering; if not, it raised the 
dark prospect that the war has taught 
them very little about the world they 
have to live in. 

Two immediate considerations , may 
have guided the trend of the remarks. 
One is the rough trials to which Soviet 
diplomacy has been subjected at the 
United Nations Organization meeting in 
London and elsewhere in Europe. The 
Russians undoubtedly realize that if they 
allow their expansionist tendencies to 


Palestine police: Tough men, clubs, and shields for a tough country 
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turn into outright aggression, the rest of 
the world is likely to organize against 
them. In such a new encirclement they 
see the opposition spearheaded by their 
old enemies, the Socialists—hence the 
special bitterness of the references to So- 
cialists. 

The other development reflected by the 
almost churlish tone of these speeches is 
the intensity of the Russian public’s de- 
mand for more consumer goods, a some- 
what easier life, and some relaxation of 
the rigorous regimen imposed by the 
war. By raising again the specter of capi- 
talist encirclement and by emphasizing 
the need for a powerful Red Army, the 
Soviet leaders apparently hope to explain 
why conditions have not improved more 
rapidly. But during the war the Kremlin 
blunted the credulity of the Russian 
masses on this subject by stressing the 
Soviet partnership with Britain and the 
United States. The flood of Lend-Lease 
goods also gave nearly all Russians tangi- 
ble evidence that capitalist encirclement 
had ended. Now the danger to Moscow 
is that the revival of the old line will not 
be believed at home and may well help 
alienate friends abroad. 
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Palestine: Wrong Raid 


For the Jewish terrorists who staged it, 
the raid was almost routine. One night 
last week they stormed into the King’s 
African Rifles camp near Tel Aviv, tossed 
four hand grenades, and got away with 
two truckloads of weapons. Though they 
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lost three men, the price was not unex- 
pected. But the result shook all Palestine. 
The Negro troops, when they discovered 
one of their sentries was dead,. went 
berserk. They broke out of camp into the 
neighboring Jewish village of Holon. Be- 
fore white soldiers corralled them, the 
Africans stabbed one Jew, shot another, 
and wounded seven more. 
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The Ainu Comes Back 


Japan has its own equivalent of the 
American Indians in the “hairy” Ainus of 
Hokkaido. That northern island was once 
called Yezo (Land of the Savages). 
There gathered the primitive remnant of 
the strange race with many Caucasian 
characteristics that preceded the Japa- 
nese in their islands. 

Anthropologists disa on the origin 
of what may be the. oldest st race on earth. 
Some relate the Ainus to the ancient 
tribes of continental Northern Asia; oth- 
ers, to those of the Southwest Pacific. 
Whatever their origins, their Stone Age 
civilization was little changed by the 
Japanese invaders who established a gar- 
rison on Hokkaido, in the seventh cen- 
tury. The thick-chested, bearded Ainu 
men ‘hunted, fished, and fought with 
clubs and poisoned arrows; their tattooed 
women tended the grass huts and made 
clothing of skins or woven bark fibers, 

But the liquor and guns of modem 
Japan did to the Ainus what the same 
weapons did to the American Indians. 
Many natives began to fish and trap for 
Japanese traders instead of for them- 
selves. They were assigned plots of land, 
which they were ill equipped to culti- 
vate. Japanese immigration i and 
threatened to swamp them and to destroy 
their soft, musical language. Diseased, 
filthy, and poverty-stricken, they were 
held in contempt by their conquerors. 
Some said the “doomed” race would be 
extinct in a few decades. 

But last week the vanishing Ainus re- 
rT themselves after centuries of sub- 


in this spring's election. Votes of his 
16,000 su ae 


a seat to the bearded aborigine. 
So Sorry, No Bombs 
‘This Japanese mixture of gratitude and 
pained complaint appeared in the Chubu 
Shimbun, a provincial : “The 
people of Kyoto are gra the re- 


American 4lst Division. Included were 

2,000 gallos of castor oi, 747 bugles, 
1,266,300 pounds of meat and fish, 690,- 
000 pounds of beans, 


not returned were 7,280,000 pounds of 
explosives, 180 airplanes, 11 gliders, 516 
anti-aircraft and mountain guns, 11 tanks, 
and 126 midget submarines.” 


Alone in Tokyo: In the laaierial pe 
‘bles, among the few buildings left stand- 
ing on the Palace grounds, Hirohito’s 
horse “White Snow” now lives in retire- 
ment broken only by occasional GI visits. 





Getting Hon. Hoarder 


Japan’s renascent Communists _last 
week found a sure-fire device for winnirig 
the support of war sufferers. At Sendai, 
north of: Tokyo, they organized “con- 
cealed-goods ing units” to raid 
houses in well-to-do neighborhoods in 
search of hoarded supplies. With police 
as “witnesses,” the bands descended up- 
on the small private warehouses which 
all Japs who can afford them have at- 
ta to their homes. One raid yielded 
$,000 rolls of cotton cloth, 29 drums of 
petroleum produ products, and 1,000 cases of 

canned goods. Tokyo Commu- 
nists set up a similar group called the 
“Kwanto District Food Problem Solution 
Council.” Its solution: Seizure of private 
_— pointed out by squealing neigh- 


The Metropolitan Police Board there- 
mens —_— that official detection 
“Tegal dealers’ sto up a 

goods Legal d stocks were 
rivate of food, nes 
pe ly those obtained from 
= Jap armed pend would be collected 

for sale at official prices. 


Dutch Treat 


Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, making his 
devious way from a British ambassador- 
ship at Moscow to one at Washington, 
arrived in Java to assume a delicate in- 
terim task: mediation between the Neth- 
erlands Government and the unrecog- 
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‘sed Indonesian Republic. While United 
Nations Organization delegates debated 
the same issue in London, Kerr last week 
invited the principals to his Batavia resi- 


for purposeful talks. Acting Gov- - 


emor General Hubertus J. van Mook 


handed Indonesian Premier Sutan Sjahrir 


the Dutch proposals: 

@ An Indonesian constitution assurin: 
freedom of education, expression, an 
worship, with full legal equality and no 
racial discrimination. 

€ A “substantial Indonesian majority” in 
the representative body governing do- 
mestic affairs and a Cabinet “in political 
harmony,” with a chief executive repre- 
senting the Netherlands Crown. 

@ Reservation by the Crown representa- 
tive of “certain special powers to guaran- 
tee fundamental rights, efficient adminis- 
tration, and sound financial manage- 
ment.” 

€ Dutch sponsorship of Indonesia’s en- 
trance into the UNO, after establishment 
of a Commonwealth government repre- 
senting all parts of the Netherlands In- 


Van Mook observed that after a period 
of transition, whose length would be sub- 
ject to to eT or third-party arbitra- 
tion, “Indonesia will be completely free 
to decide its political future.” He did not 
tender immediate ition of the In- 
donesian “government,” but the negotia- 
tions were only beginning. 
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For Bataan, the Noose 


In soft-spoken words, Lt. Gen. Masa- - 


haru Homma, Japanese commander dur- 
ing the Bataan campaign, last week 
he the prosecution convict him. On 

ial in Manila as a war criminal, the 
bland, neatly dressed officer gave the 
court his own eyewitness account of the 
infamous Death March of Bataan survi- 
vors. He remembered that the prisoners 
looked “tired and haggard,” but he said 
he had seen no American or Filipino 
bodies along the route. Later he accepted 
moral responsibility for everything that 
occurred under his command. 

Homma was sentenced to death. His 
defense counsel had already appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court, citing 
almost identical reasons previously used in 
the appeal of Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita. 
However, the court meanwhile upheld 
the legality of the military commission 
which condemned Yamashita to death, 
leaving final pronouncement of sentence 
in the hands of General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur. Without hesitation MacArthur 
ordered Yamashita ‘stripped of all mili- 
tary clothing and insignia and hanged as 
@ common criminal. On Feb. 7, the de- 
fense appealed for clemency to Presi- 
dent Truman. The next day,: after 
ordering a stay of execution, the’War De- 
partment told MacArthur to carry on. 
The President had refused to act. On 
Monday the Supreme Court also tumed 
down the appeal of General Homma’s 
defense counsel. 
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Canada Tests Its Icebound Barrens 
With Column of Mechanized Troops 


In history book and legend, the Ca- 
nadian Arctic is a bleak, frigid land of ice 
and snow, merciless to the unwary in- 
truder and even to its own. But the sagas 
of a few hardy men of the North belie 
both history and legend. Explorers like 
Robert Edwin Peary and Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police have made long Arctic 
treks, living uneasily but well off the 
game and fish—polar bear and caribou, 
seal and char. In 1944 a Mountie mushed 
2,500 miles by dog sled in 146 days 
and gained 20 pounds, even though his 
dogs at one point during the trek tried 
to eat their harnesses. 

Stefansson called it “The Friendly Arc- 
tic.” In recent years, Russia more than 


any other country exploited: his theory 


that such barrens are habitable and ripe 
for development. In Siberia towns and 
industries mushroomed into a new civili- 
zation. In Canada, whose Arctic popula- 
tion was barely 1,000 white settlers in 
1931, only a few spectacular mining dis- 
coveries—gold at Yellowknife and in 
Northern Manitoba, pitchblende (source 
of uranium for atom bombs and radium) 
at Great Bear Lake—have carried civiliza- 
tion by air beyond, or near, the Arctic 
Circle. 

But the war taught Canadians they 
should know the Arctic, and how to fight 
under winter conditions. Last winter, the 
Canadian Army conducted three tests: 
“Polar Bear,” in the wet cold and moun- 
tains of British Columbia; “Eskimo,” in 


the dry cold of Northern Saskatchewan; — 


ee 





and “Lemming,” over the spongy “mus. _ 


keg,” or tundra moss, north. of Churchill 
on the southwestern shore of Hudson Bay. 

The Test in Force: On Feb. 14 
“Exercise Musk-Ox,”* a new venture to 
test army and air-force equipment and to 
probe the Canadian Arctic on a scale 
never before attempted, is being launched 
from Churchill. Under the eerie light of 
the sub-Arctic moon, a group of about 50 
men, including a few Canadian scientists 
and United States and British observers, 
is moving off across the frozen roof of 


Canada on a trek that will take them’ 


3,130 miles and 81 days. 

Of that period only twenty days have 
been set aside for rest, recreation, and 
maintenance of equipment. Speed will 
average 9.6 miles an hour, 50 miles a 
day. Stops will be made at Eskimo Point, 
Baker Lake (near Thelon game sanc- 
tuary, home of the musk-ox), Perry River, 
Cambridge Bay, Coppermine, Fort Radi- 
um (site of the uranium mine), Norman 
Wells, Fort Simpson, Fort Nelson and, on 
May 5, Edmonton, the end of the trail. 
Weather permitting, some of the group 
will cross Victoria Island to Denmark Bay. 
(Superimposed on a map of the United 
States, the trek would start at Memphis, 
go north to Duluth, then sweep west to 
Cheyenne, and south to Pecos, Texas.) 

Exercise Musk-Ox is nontactical. All 
the troops are specialists and no weapons 
larger than rifles are carried. Considerable 
public comment that its chief purpose is 
to chart a defensive strategy ag:inst a 
womged invader, presumably Russia, has 

persistently denied by Canadian 
Army and government leaders, and even 
by Russian representatives. 

“It just isn’t so,” Defense Minister 
Douglas Abbott said. “If there was no 
Russia, or no land mass on the other side 
of the Pole, we still would have every 
reason to hold this exercise.” Represent- 
atives of Russia, the United States, 
France, Belgium, Norway, Peru, and 
Chile visited the base camp at Churchill. 


The Musk-Ox Men 


Lt. Col. Patrick D. Baird of Montreal, 
commander of the moving force of Exer- 
cise Musk-Ox, at 34 is typical of its lead- 
ers. Six feet 8 inches the rangy Scot 
is known to hundreds of Eskimos as 
“Longlegs.” A geologist, surveyor, para- 
chute commando, artillery expert, he 
was exploring the Arctic when war broke. 
Most of the men he leads are novices in 
the Arctic. 

Baird's men will test clothing and 
food mary designed for Arctic weather. 
Looking like warriors from another world 
(see cover), the men will wear fish net 
string underwear, flannel shirt, high-neck 


mask, anti goggles, two scarves, 
three pairs of mitts, and on their feet, two 
pairs of socks, felt boots, and canvas 

*An animal between a sheep and an ox; it looks ti 








from bread dough, es powder, and extra 
shortening to provide 


amy plans to provide 5,900 calories a 
day for each man, compared with the 
standard 3,000 to 4,000. Medical men, 
including four Harvard University repre- 
sentatives, will test the party regularly for 
metabolic changes and general fitness. 


North by Penguin 


First on the army's. equipment testing 
list is the Penguin, a vehicle converted 
from the armored snowmobile designed 
and built in Canada for the Norway in- 
vasion that never came off. 

The new snowmobile has a five-passen- 
ger cabin mounted on sixteen pneumatic- 
tired “bogey” wheels sheathed in a yard- 
= Th P ghs 8,400 pounds 

eats. The Penguin weighs 8, 
but has aground sure of only 2 
pounds a square inch. -Often. it leaves’ a 
lighter depression in the snow than a 
man’s foot. The body is made of dural- 
umin and plywood, with large, armored- 
glass windows. Leather-cushioned double 
seats provide a double bed at night. The 
temperature is kept only slightly warmer 
than the outside to prevent the crew 
from perspiring, which would destroy the 
insulation of their clothing. It may be 


increased to “room” temperature for such - 


, lamp, four axes, saw, 
snow knives, frying pan, two pots, 


trek in the spring. All twelve snowmobiles 
are equipped with radio and radar. 


Life at 40 Below | 


is uncharted; much has been mapped in- 
ag de Bei lakes appear 
hone sho . There are scarcely an 
landmarks. The advance is saadle 
Over great, bled i i 
igh as a 
ges like traps. Almost nothin 
moves except the swirling snow. ___ 
And always there is the cold. Corks are 


. Cari 


r track reinforced with steel . 


_ food, plus a dry-food ration, but the 


barriers ; 
house, with _ boulder-strewn 
tank g 






sucked into vacuum bottles instead of be- 


ing forced out. Chilled metal burns the 


bare skin. Scarves and belts must be ad- 
justed, like flues on a furnace, to 


k 
air circulating about the body and stil 
retain the inner ‘temperature. ‘ 

Screams and Igloos: At night the 


men will have to level off the snow, pitch 


a nylon-lined tent, lay cocoa fiber mats, 
ibou skins, and quilted pads for beds. 
Then they crawl, naked, into feather- 


filled sleeping bags that taper like an 
Egyptian mummy. Crawling into one of 
these bags is like diving into a mountain 
stream. They close with slide fasteners un- 
til only a bit of the face is exposed. Some 


men awake 


screaming from nightmares. 


On stormy nights, the men will build 
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Navigation is one of the toughest prob- 
lems. Compasses are almost useless near 
the magnetic pole. RCAF navigators will 
use standard practices: dead reckoning, 
shooting the sun, and celestial observa- 
tion. In addition, they have special radio 
and radar equipment, some still on the 
secret list. 


The Northland Tomorrow 


Mounties, missionaries, trappers, gov- 
ernment officials, and Hudson’s Bay Co. 
factors, scattered through the Arctic and 
sub-Arctic, have reason to be personally 
grateful for Exercise Musk-Ox. On Jan. 
26, at Eskimo Point, for instance, an 
RCAF plane parachuted five dozen eggs, 





-Canadian Army photo 


A Penguin snowmobile with trailer pushes through the north country 


igloos—those round-domed shelters hacked 
with a butcher's knife from blocks of 
caked snow. In two hours an Eskimo can 
build an igloo to accommodate six 

ple. But warm-weather soldiers take about 
twice as long. In tent or igloo, all wel- 
come the daily rum issue. 


The Ox Has Wings : 
The force carries a two-week supply of 


sup- 


ply task during the next three months is 


‘the main responsibility of the Royal Ca- 


nadian Air Force. _- 

From five bases—Churchill, Baker Lake, 
Norman Wells, Fort Nelson, and Yellow- 
knife—the RCAF will send out five twin- 
oe Dakotas (C-47s) to -drop food 

fuel by parachute four to seven times 
a week. Three smaller Norsemen planes, 
equipped with skis, will be used on 
emergency flights to land supplies or pick 
casualties. A Flying Fortress be 


carefully packed in a mattress-stuffed 
crate, to help the sick 7-month-old son of 
a factor. e Oblate Fathers, Roman 
Catholic missionaries from France and. 


. Quebec, hope they may soon be able to 


use Penguins for transport and living 
quarters, Outpost children find diversion 
in the departure of visiting RCAF air- 
craft. Squatting on their sleighs behind 
the planes, arms outstretched, they wait 
for pilots to rev their motors, then enjoy 
a free ride as the slipstream whirls them 
off at the speed of an iceboat. 

But Musk-Ox may bring more lasting 
benefits. Miners believe it will advance. 
by twenty years their knowledge of the 
Canadian Arctic, the touchstone for de- 
velopment of natural resources. Meteorol- 
ogists are excited over the prospect ‘that 
the establishing of more Arctic weather’ 
stations (Canada has about ‘ten, compared 
with Russia’s 300) may help them predict 
weather far in advance of current fore- 
casts. Others wonder if traditional Arctic 
transport—by air in winter and summer, 
by water as well in summer—may soon 
have a new alternative: by Penguin in all 
seasons. This would end the isolated pe- 
riods of spring breakup and fall freezing. 

Colonel Baird is more optimistic than 
most. He says that within ten vears he 
will be glad to take passengers to the 
North Pole in Penguins at a fare of 
$1,000 each. 
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Chile: Red Gap 


The Communist wing of the Chilean 
Labor Federation (CTCh) was still angry 
last week because the Chilean ‘Govern- 
ment had not been made over to suit 
Communist demands. So for the second 
time within two weeks (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 11) it called a general strike. 

Anticipating trouble from the Socialists, 
who refused to go along, the Santiago 
Communist newspaper El Siglo defiantly 
proclaimed that “El Siglo will be defend- 
ed like Stalingrad, by the people.” Chile- 
an Army jeeps were stationed in front of 
the newspaper's office to put down dis- 
turbances. : 

But the open split between Commu- 
nists and Socialists in the CTCh was 
enough to make the strike, called for Feb. 
4, fizzle out in Valparaiso and Santiago. 
The battle of El Siglo was never fought. 
The army and navy immediately took over 
the strikers’ jobs in vital public services. 
In the cities the worst inconvenience was 
going without a demitasse because inex- 
perienced infantrymen stoked the plants 
supplying electricity to downtown cafés. 
But northern nitrate and copper plants, 
where Communists have their greatest 
strength, were completely paralyzed for 
96 hours. 

Faced with the combined opposition 
of Socialist workers and the government, 
the Communists called off the strike on 


- Feb. 8. It had failed in its purpose of forc- 


ing formation of a wholly leftist Cabinet. 
The result was a widening of the first 

rift in Chile’s labor front. The Com- 

munists seemed to be the losers. 


a 


Argentina: The Hot Rumors 


Buenos Aires was jittery last week as 
Argentina’s Feb. 24 elections approached. 
Rumormongers whispered: (1) Strong 
man Juan D. Perdén’s campaign trip up 
the Paraguay River was actually the be- 
ginning of a flight to Asuncién, Para- 
guay; (2) an army-police-labor junta was 
planning to seize the Presidency for Pe- 
rén without waiting for an election; (3) 
the elections would be called off; (4) 
Perén henchmen would refuse to turn 
the government over to the opposition 
Tamborini-Mosca ticket even if it won. 

Among the rumors, two facts stood out: 
(1) All means of transportation by sea, 
river, and air to Uruguay were jammed as 
the cautious headed for neutral ground; 
(2) both camps were tense and each was 
prepared to counter, by force if necessary, 
any move by the other. 

The Court Speaks: The Supreme 
Court contributed to the tension by rul- 
ing that the regional offices of the De- 
partment of Labor and Social Welfare 
were unconstitutional because they 
amounted to an invasion of states’ rights. 





Supporters of José P. Tamborini had 
charged that these offices were head- 
quarters for Perén propaganda. 

A Peronista proclamation called the 
judges “cannibals of justice.” And the 
Trade Union Syndicate of Buenos Aires 
Province (not including the city), made 
up of meat packers and factory and 
transport workers who support Perdén, 
called a 24-hour general strike in protest. 

The. Soft Answer: As the election 
approached, the Argentine Foreign Min- 
istry adopted a conciliatory attitude to- 
ward the United States. Washington had 
asked it to support or “repudiate pub- 
licly” charges made by Perén in a news- 
paper interview that the United States 
Embassy in Byenos Aires had aided the 
smuggling of arms into Argentina. Ac- 
cordingly, the Foreign Office on Feb. 4 
declared that it was not responsible for 
statements by Perén, who isnot officially 
a member of the government. It said that 
it had “no proofs or evidence of any kind” 
to support the colonel’s statements. Then 
it went further than diplomacy demanded 
by adding that the Argentine Govern- 
ment had never believed that the United 
States Government could be involved in 
such acts, which would amount to inter- 
vention in the Argentine election cam- 


© paign. 


And on Feb. 9, Perén released a lengthy 
compendium of his “Thoughts on Govern- 
ment.” Disavowing by implication the 
anti-Yanqui attitude of many of his fol- 
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lowers, he called for friendship betwee 
the two countries and the aid of North 
American capital to develop Argentina, 

Before dawn on.the following day, a 
railroad car in which Perén was ridin 
from Rosario to Buenos Aires jumped the 
track. No one was hurt; but it was discov. 
ered that an axle on the rear truck had 
been sawed in half. 


Sa 


Mexico: Labor Siesta 


At noon sharp on Feb. 5 every member 
of the Mexican Federation of Labor 
(CTM) quit work. In the larger Mexican 
cities streetcars and taxis were left where 
they stopped, some blocking interseo. 
tions. In Mexico City, horns and whis. 
tles blared for fifteen minutes or more. 
Then a great silence fell over the capital, 

Bus and streetcar passengers bounded 
into sandwich and taco shops, then re- 
turned to their seats to munch the noon 
hour away. Newsboys reaped a rich har. 
vest as pedestrians leaned against build. 
ings to read and bask in the sun. In the 
middle of busy Calle San Juan de Letrn 
a taxi driver crawled under his car to 
tinker with the engine. An ambulance 


:tried vainly to edge its way through the 


stalled cars. Telephone, telegraph, and 
light services were suspended. 

At 1 o'clock Mexico City stirred briskly 
and was soon normal again. The CTM had 
shown its strength in a one-hour general 
strike in protest against the high cost of 
living. Its demands: immediate govem- 
ment control of the necessities of life, in- 
cluding food and fuel, and the whipping 
post for speculators and racketeers. 
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in the Afternoon: A new $3,600,000 bull ring—the world’s biggest- 
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on Feb. 5 in Mexico City. It seats 45,000, thousands more than rival arenas 
in Madrid and Barcelona, and is the first completed unit in a huge new “Sports 
City” being built in the Mexican capital. The curtain raiser was a performance by 
the Spanish toreador “Manolete,” who drew a $24,000 fee for his afternoon’s work. 




























































































8—Tonperstore at calling. B— ot Give foot tovel. © —tomporstare at Seer. 
See how Medufew smooths out the up-and-down . 
temperatures caused by ordinary control systems. 
Without » temperature varies as much as 
20 degrees from floor to ceiling. With Moduflow 
there is comfort temperature from ceiling to floor. 


MODUFLOW 


The New HONEYWELL Heating Control System 
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VW are all expecting great 
things of F-M in radio 
(Frequency Modulation). In 
heating, F-M—“Full Modula- 
tion”—is already here, and is 
being installed in thousands 
of homes throughout the 
country. The Moduflow sys- 
tem, an exclusive Honeywell 
development, provides con- 
tinuous flow of heat for every 
room in your house at the 
comfort temperature you and 


your family desire. Moduflow 


“Full Modulation” banishes 
temperature gaps, practically 
equalizing ceiling and floor 
“temperatures. Much of the 





| Please send my free copy of “Heating and 
Asr Conditioning the Postwar 


heat formerly wasted at the 
ceiling is used to heat the living 
part of the room; result, all- 


over comfort with improved . 


efficiency in operation. 

‘And unlike F-M in radio, 
Moduflow: can be installed 
on your present automatic 


heating. system. You don’t : 


have to wait until you build 
a new home. Send for the 
interesting booklet, “Heat- 


ing and Air Conditioning the 


Postwar Home.” It tells how 
Moduflow has created a new 
high standard of home heat- 
ing comfort. Simply mail the 
coupon for your free copy. 
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Tomorrow's Apartment will have Personalized Heat Control . . . with Moduflow 
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Air Force Finds Danger in Peace 
That Takes Its Most Skilled Men 


Postwar Efficiency Letdown 
and Slow Replacement Program 
Cause Mishaps Around World 


In the waiting room at Hickam Field, 
Hawaii, one of the world’s largest airports 
during the war, the only occupants were 
one GI sound asleep and one Jap POW 
weighing himself on the checking scales. 
In France, an Army moans plane ran 
into a mountainside in a heavy fog and 
killed the crew of five. In Seattle, a Navy 
torpedo plane crashed into a house. On 
Marcus Island, a pilot landed an Air 
Transport Command plane downwind and 


Besides planes the Army was junking and 
selling for scrap, hundreds of others were 
immobilized on airfields with no crews to 
fly or maintain them. Pilots, who had no 
trouble putting in 50 hours a month dur- 
ing the war, were finding it hard to fly 
four hours, the minimum which entitled 


‘them to flight pay, although nothing less 


than ten hours is considered a safe mini- 
mum. As a result, accidents have risen 
higher than they did during the war. 
Against this somber backdrop the Army 
Air Forces changed commanders last 
week. “Take it, Tooey. It’s all yours,” 
General of the Army Amold, its retiring 
wartime chief, told his successor, Gen. 
Carl A. Spaatz, 54, who commanded the 





Official Army Air Force Photo 


ATC Commando over the mountains: Flight time goes down, accidents go up 


finally stop with smoking brakes 50 
feet from the water. The day was rare 
when the news services did not carry 
short items telling of searchers finding the 
wreckage of military aircraft. There were 
servicemen all over the world who would 
rather wait for ships than board a plane. 
The Beat-Up ATC: Maj. Gen. Fred 
L. Anderson, Air Forces director of per- 
sonnel, summéd up military aviation’s 
trouble in an address in New York: “We 
don’t know where we're heading or where 
we'll end up. I can’t tell what we're going 
to do or when we're going to do it.” 
That uncertainty and the inevitable 
concomitants of demobilization had put 
the Air Forces into a state of “demoraliza- 
tion,” according to General Anderson. 


Strategic Air Force in E and the 
Pacific. The problems General Spaatz in- 
herited were many. They included the 
size and organization of the AAF, re- 
cruitment and training of personnel, se- 


lection of new types of planes to replace - 


obsolete models, pushing appropriations 
through Congress, and merger of the serv- 
ices. Yet none was more pressing than 
the soaring graph of accidents. 

Snafu in the Air: In figures released 
last week, the AAF revealed that for 
every 100,000 flying hours last August the 
Air Transport Command had 46 acci- 
dents, tactical planes had 47, and trainers 
45. In December, in the same number of 
flying hours, but with far fewer planes 
flying, the ATC had 88 accidents, tactical 
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planes 62, and trainers 83. Army air aca. 
dents in August, when 1,124,000 hou’ 
were flown, totaled 520; in December, : 
when only 210,000 air hours were ag, | 
cumulated, accidents reached 144, Be | 
tween August and December the Nava] | 
Air Transport Service counted : 
planes wrecked for each 100,000 hour 
But unlike the Army, the Navy listed 
planes which were “strikes,” or ional 
beyond repair. The Navy refused to re 
lease any other figures on air accidents | 
The Army laid the trouble to three — 
major causes: (1) a considerable time lag 
in installing radio and radar equipment © 
overseas for all-weather flying; (2) um | 
familiarity of meteorologists with over. 
seas conditions, and (8) demobilization 
of skilled ground personnel. This week g 
group of Army air-safety officers pre. | 
p to leave for Japan to check up on 
the situation. L. Welch Pogue, chairman | 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, on Feb. 10 
warned that demobilization and conse 
quent shutdown of ATC stations fore. 
shadowed a “tragic loss” to world avia- | 
tion as American communications and 
navigational equipment was stored or sold, - 
But on one factor the Army was silent, | 
That was the letdown which came with | 


Times, describing a recent flight from 
Tokyo to Korea, reported the pilot had no 
maps in his cockpit although it was his | 
first trip on that route. No fueling truck — 
met the plane at Osaka although the pilot | 
had radioed ahead. On another trip, with | 
passengers aboard and the engines tum | 
ing, the pilot discovered that the wiring 
of the propeller governor was faulty. — 

The Frightened Birdmen: Suc | 
dangerous defects are undermining the © 
morale of the flight crews. Two News © 
WEEK correspondents, Al Newman i © 
Tokyo and Harold Isaacs, recently ©” 
turned from the Pacific, report these ince | 
dents which illustrate the situation: 

Newman: At Atsugi airfield today ope 
ations are almost laughably limited. Ia” 
some instances the tired pilots have had | 
to help take their passengers’ luggage” 
from the plane. The sure tipoff on ef | 
ciency is provided by a survey of q 
crashes in this theater. Flyable planes are 7 
getting no newer and there isn’t ’ 
skilled personnel to maintain them. As 
one member of an ATC flight crew re 
cently told me: “If I get out of this alive 
I'll never fly again the rest of my life. 

Isaacs: On one flight from Seoul, 
Korea, to Tokyo we wandered around in 
the soup for more than an hour, wonder- 
ing where we were. Suddenly a slice of 
Fujiyama turned up through a break in 
the distance. When we landed at Atsugi 
the pilot said: “Never again! Let them 
find another sucker for that run!” 


, aaa 


Hold That Promotion 

In London last week the Lichfield 
brutality trial of eight Army enlisted men 
and two lieutenants had dragged on for 
51 days. Only one defendant, Sgt. Judsoa 
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The “John ” built in 1831— 4 Pennsylvania Railroad locomotive of 1865 P in 1902 for the Pennsylvania Special, 
dorset ‘agar ivigheh leotuais ws "Loma atde er Limited 


THIS YEAR—1946—marks a century of progress by the Pennsylvania Railroad in service to the 
American people. Reflecting the tremendous industrial growth of the Country itself, this service 


EEE RE 


has steadily advanced from a few trains a day to 1,340 passenger trains and 3,170 freight trains daily, 


operating over 10,114 miles of line extending from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. Now, as we 
prepare to move into a second century, our combined research, engineering and shop facilities are 
producing new trains, new locomotives, new cars, new comforts and new technical achievements... 


to add still another chapter of transportation progress that has continued for one hundred years. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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FREIGHT TRANSPORT | 


(Before Steel) 
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PAINTED FOR JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION BY ORISON MAC PHERSON 








RAIL FREIGHT 


500-ton steel horse, the new gear drive, 
turbine locomotive of The Pennsylvania 
Railroad (see sketch), is a great advance 
from the days of the little “iron horse” of 
the last century. With rated capacity of 
6,900 horsepower at the turbine shaft, this 
new Baldwin-Westinghouse built locomo- 
tive, covering 123 feet of track, will be able 
to maintain fast and heavy freight and 
passenger train schedules, smoothly, with 
less wear on the steel rails. 


116¥,2 million tons iron ore hauled by Great 
Northern in 4% war years is all-time high. 


Interchangeablé locomotives, steel con- 
structed, steam, electric or Die8#l powéred, 
that can haul heavy fast freight trains one 
day and crack passenger trains the next, 
save operating time and money, 


Ist iron rails made in U.S. were rolled in 
Scranton, Pa., century ago, for Erie R.R. 


On the Santa Fé, 5400h.p. Diésels provide 
ample power to handle heavy freight trains 
over mountain grades. A fleet of 80 of them 
is now in operation, 


A-B air brakes for control. of long freight 
trains were brought into general use in 1933. 


The new B&O Mallets, big, steam loco- 
motives that mean faster schedules. and ° 
haulage of greater tonnage, are 125 feet, 35469") 
inches long, weigh 1,010,700 pounds, ha@e: 
a 115,000 pound tractive force. 


4 


Sails for railroad power were tried unsuc:, 
cessfully by first officials of B&O in 1820's, «4 


N. Y. Central's 26 giant “Niagaras," new, 
6,000 h.p., coal-burning locomotives for 
high-speed freight or passenger, service, 4 
bring their locomotive fleet up to 3650. 





Getting the “highball” is a phrase that orig- 
inated -in pioneer railroading days when 
the signal of a clear track ahead was a white 
ball hoisted to the top of a tall pole. 


Phones on rolling trains are a creation of 
Pennsylvania Railroad research worked out 
with Union Switch and Signal Co. Locomo- 
tive engineer in cab, conductor in caboose, 
towerman in signal tower and crew of pass- 
ing train may communicate with each other. 


1,773,049 freight cars in 1944 were in 


| service on Class I railways. 





Big Boy,” Union Pacific’s new, power- 
ful steam locomotive, designed to haul 
heavy loads on mountain grades, is 132 ft. 
9% in. long, weighs 1,197,800 Ibs. Tractive 
effort is 135,375 lbs., max. speed 80 m.p.h., 
70 m.p.h. continuous speed. 


‘| Lighter steel freight cars constructed of 

*| Otiscoloy are being turned out by car build- 
ers for railroads interested in reduction in 

| weight up to 25%, and increase in pay load. 
Otiscoloy is a high-tensile steel, created and 
produced by the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation. Otiscoloy resists corrosion, 
withstands abrasion and possesses a high 
degree of weldability. 
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NOW THAT 
STEAM LOCOMOTIVES 
CAN RUN 1/3 FASTER... 
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—— high-speed railroading is one step nearer é sed a 


More trains, both passenger and Company involves more than the SEAMLESS TUBES 
freight, soon will run at higher mere filling of it. Alwa ur Serv 
speeds. That means pricelesssavings ice begins with a full analysis of | 
in time for passengers and shippers. petformance required. Then engi- REDUCING FORMULA: By stripping < 
It means more people -can live in- neers-diaw from The Timken of une weight trom reci ting 

leasant. surroundings farther away Company’s unequalled alloy steel parts of a big > dinisens aie aoe 
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distant vacation spots and see more _fication—even if itmeans developing much as a }¥ increase in s with- 
of the beauty and glory of their special analyses, sizes and finishes. out changing the vertical hammet- 
native land. ; as Tn the mill, a customer’s order 1s ae force y the ager th ds 

To high speed railroading, and to. _ processed with a care and precision eiil set “dg Pi high fatigue 
equally important developments iff unusual in the industry. One of every strength required in reciprocating 
i ar 6 automobiles, machine tools five production employees, for ex- parts, was found to l1e 1n close con- 
and hundreds of products, The 7“ e, is engaged in quality control. ee eee ee 
Timken Roller Bearing Company ‘Typical results are improvement Tuan Ubtior Mites Commer. 
has contributed much; is prepared in the-products of our customers : : 
now to contribute much more, For and reduced costs For full proof, Pisce beige eee nn 
no steel producer hassoimpressivea write Steel and Tube Division, The christened High nec Steel, With 
record of difficult problems solved Timken Roller Bearing Company, it, our engineers have designed the 
with fine alloy-steels. Canton 6, Ohio Timken Bearzgs, lighter weight main and side rods 

One reason is that acceptance of Timken Alloy Steels and Seam seeded for snereased locomotive 
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Acme 
usines: To protect GI's from winter winds, the Fifth Air Force Service Com- 
in Japan uses a stockpile of enemy aircraft material to enclose open -jeeps. 





H. Smith, a military policeman from 
Cumberland, Ky., had actually come up 
for trial. But testimony cited frequent 
and shocking cases of brutality to Ameri- 
can soldiers in the guardhouse at the 
United States Army Tenth Reinforce- 
ment Depot at Lichfield during 1945. 
Witnesses gave such graphic accounts of 
regular sadistic beatings of GI's as: 


“Two guards held [him] while a third 
asked where he had been wounded. When 
he said his stomach, he hit [him] . . . in the 
stomach until he collapsed, groaning and cry- 
ing, with blood flowing from his mouth.” 


Throughout the trial, the name of the 
camp commander, Col. James A. Kilian, 
came up regularly. The defense called 
him as a witness but he denied any know}- 
edge of brutality. On Jan. 15 the court 
ordered five charges including perjury 
and intimidation of witnesses preferr 
against him because of what it believed 
were indications he had schooled some of 
the officers and men in what they should 
and should not say at the trial. One offi- 
cer accused Kilian of threatening his life. 

The Faithful Servant: On Feb. 9 
the prosecutor, Capt. Earl J. Carroll, ex- 
ploded after questioning the recalcitrant 
colonel. Carroll dec that the plump 
former National Guardsman was the most 
dilatory witness to come before the court- 
martial. He asked that Kilian be held in 
contempt. The court refused but warned 
the colonel twice in one day that his 
favorite answer, “I don’t remember,” con- 
stituted perjury if he did have knowledge. 

As Kilian’s memory failed him fre- 
quently in London, the inattention of the 
United States Senate nearly gave him a 
reward even more valuable than the Le- 


gion of Merit he received for outstanding . 


ormance.of duty as commanding offi- 
cer at Lichfield. Accustomed to approv- 


ing mass promotions, the Senate OK’d 
the elevation of 349 permanent lieutenant 
colonels to colonels in the Regular Army. 
On the unindexed list, in 191st place, 
was thé name of Kilian. The next day the 


Senate caught it, and held up the pro- . 


motions of the entire list. 


PP 


GI Tourists 


In the latter half of last year more than 
1,100,000 GI’s borrowed furlough money 
from their buddies and set out to see 
Europe. Paris, with 400,000 pleasure 
seekers, was most popular. The United 
Kingdom and the Riviera ranked second 
and third in drawing power, with 350,000 
and 180,000 respectively. 

The traveling urge of the American 
soldier and its effect on morale was offi- 
cially recognized in the European theater 
last week. The Army announced plans to 
conduct seven-day tours, costing between 
$25 and $385, to the United Kingdom, 
France, Denmark, Switzerland, Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Czechoslovakia, Italy, and Austria. 


Ensign in Limbo 

For 49 months, while he dropped from 
176 pounds to 86 in a Jap prison camp, 
Ensign Robert B. Jones of Los Angeles had 
one consolation. He was sure that when 
he was eventually released the Na 
would come across handsomely in b 
pay. Jones was sworn into the Navy in the 


Philippines at 6:15 a.m. on Dec. 8, 1941.. 


The Japs captured him on Jan. 4. On Jan. 
22 Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
signed his commission in Washington. 
But last week the 29-year-old former 
prisoner of war who was returned to in- 
active duty on Feb. 1, received a nasty 
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How YOU can Avoid 
Danger of DENTURE BREATH 


Y SAFE! Soak your plate or bridge 

in Polident. Don’t brush with ordinary 

cleansers that scratch your denture. 

Scratches collect food and film, causing of- 
fensive DENTURE BREATH. 


Besides, plate material is 60 times softer 
than natural teeth. Brushing with ordinary 
dentifrices or soaps can wear down fitting 
ridges. Then, your plate loosens! 


With Polident, there’s no brushing—so 
no danger! It’s the new, safe way to keep 
dentures sparkling clean, odor-free . . . just 
by easy, daily soaking. Helps keep your 
denture’s original, natural look—for less 
than 1¢ a day. All drug stores; 30¢, 60¢. 





Play Safe—Seak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 
It’s Easy! H's Quick! =~ 40 BRUSHIng 
Soak plate in Poli- 






use, 
dent bath keeps 


ur platesparkling Qi, 2 deve’ 
eg odor-free. . 











USE DAILY TO KEEP PLATES, 
BRIDGES CLEAN...ODOR-FREE ! 
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Nearly everybody has today, it esems. 
‘There never was a material that evoked 
more public enthusiasm or brought 
forthso many young useful ideas. That’s 
one reason for the 325% increase in 
plastics manufactures since °39 . . . why 





Some of these new ideas are good. Some 
need modification. Some will have to 
await plastics properties yet to be de- 
veloped. Some, of course, are impossible. 


skill. That's why at Monsanto all ideas 
or problems are submitted to Monsanto 
Plastics Technical Council for handling. 
If you, or your design engineer, have an 
idea for the improvement of your prod- 


or on Monsanto's family of plastics, one 
of the most versatile in the industry . .. 
write, wire or phone: MONSANTO 


Cuemica. Company, Plastics Divi-' 


sion, Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 








PLASTICS 
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How Bikini Became the Bomb-Testing Ground 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


Operation Crossroads ; . 
tn be an ovent af ook Eons te 


sea that a description of Bikini 
Atoll and the reasons why wat so 
lected may | some importance. 
Not only are the United States. and 


Britain, the two greatest naval powers, | 


interested in the results of the atomio- 
bomb experiment, but every 
nation great or small, di- 
rectly or. indirectly con- 
cemed with the transfer of 
world 


Many factors entered into the se- 
lection of the appropriate site for the 
experiment. Since we are the nation 


—- the secret of the . atomic 
b have at our disposal a great 


a Se as ey 


natural we should conduct the 
ment. The charts of the world show 


clearly it is not in the Atlantic or In-_ 
’ dian Oceans or in any enclosed waters 


like the Mediterranean or Caribbean 
that the best site could be found. This 
restricted the choice to the Pacific. But 
even in that great ocean the choice was 


narrowed, for ical purposes, to 
the chain of lands comprising the 


Carolines and Marshalls. 
Even within this grouping further 
restrictions had to be made. Wind and 


weather, freedom from tropical storms, 
and reasonable accessibility to main 
bases of supply and other facilities had 
to be taken into account. Then finally 
an atoll had to be selected: where the 
re oe =. where a 
tion o an that ly in- 
tended would be limited, and where 
sufficient size and depth of 

water could be found to accommodate 


ae 





_ on shipping 


the craft for the experiment. This atoll 


-had also to be in an area where the 


neighboring atolls had a small popula- 
tion. The site had to be one where the 
effects of the explosion and its after- 
would be least detrimental. 
requirements motivated the se- 
of Bikini, northernmost atoll of 
the Ralik chain of the Mar- 
_ shalls, as the ideal place. 
Bikini’s en lagoon, 
about 21 miles long and 10 
miles wide, can hold all of 
the ships for the May ex- 
periment. The~ prevailing 
winds from November to 
June are northeast and have 
a force of about 20 knots. 
Thus the radioactive vapor 
clouds will be directed over 
the great expanse of empty 
ocean to the southwest. The rest of 


kini is out of the typhoon belt. The 
waters of the lagoon are comparative- 
ly calm. There are less than 200 na- 
tives. All will be moved out. The atoll 
itself is unhealthy and produces little 
food besides coconuts and fish. 

The entrance to the lagoon is Enyu 
Channel, which is on the south side 
of the atoll. The channel is about 5 


- miles wide, with depths varying from 


7 to 10 fathoms. The lagoon has some 


_ shoal spots which the Navy plans to 


dredge to provide adequate anchorage. 


What the effects and the after- 
effects of the above-water explosions 
will be, even with the re- 
sults of Hiroshima and Na i as 
evidence, are still unpredictable. Only 
one thing is certain. By its tendency 
to inhibit the concentration of surface 
force, atomic bombing will make 

in the tactical procedure of 
naval surface craft and of amphibious 
warfare inevitable. What the effect of 
underwater explosion will be upon the 
hulls of ships, and at what distance it 
will be destructive, is anyone’s guess. 
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MacArthur Delivers | 2 ze 
When the Allied occupation of Japan | 
was aly cheek weeks old, General of the nvitation to try 


a 














ae 








vapt. Army MacArthur announced his occu- 
k to tion forces would be cut from more 
Col- than 500,000 to 200,000 men within six . 
in T, months. The dogmatic communiqué em- 
been barrassed the State Department and Pres- 
since ident Truman and looked to others like : 
political grand-standing. But last week, ‘ 
: with the deadline only twelve days off, 
7 the general made good his word. There 
were only 208,817 men and officers, in- 
= cluding the Air Forces, left in Japan. 
| a. 
The World’s Loss 
Last week the Metropolitan Life In- 
Il surance Co. released a statistical study of 
1e the military lives lost in the war. 
me According to the company’s estimates, 
se the Axis paid heaviest. Germany lost 
bal 3,250,000 men. Japan’s military deaths 
l ran to about 1,500,000. Italy’s losses were 
ri between 150,000 and 200,000, and the 
of Nazi satellites, including Rumania, Fin- 
re land, Hungary, and Bulgaria, totaled 
about nage? Se eae [ ti bl th ld’ 
, Russia, with 3,000, eaths, ha d 
r two-thirds of the total Allied losses. - nquestiona y € wor 8 
of (American official estimates of Russian 
x- — run as ve . ecg eniel The t ° f e tl 
‘ British Empire lost ,0 i in ac- 6 
: tion. The United States. had 325,000 mos magniricen y 
ye battle deaths. The Free French _ lost 
is, 167,000, Poland about 125,000, and the e 
or Yugoslav guerrillas 75,000. blen ded cig arette 
er Greek losses were 50,000, Belgium’s 
ty 7,000, and Holland, in five days of fight- 
of ing in May 1940, had 6,000 killed. The 
he insurance company estimated that China, 
ut since Pearl Harbor, had lost 250,000 men. 
3. The 10,000,000 total for this war was 
he about 2,000,000 more than that of the 
Ce first World War. But American losses 
a- were three times those of 1917-18. Rus- 
oll sia lost about twice as many men as it 
le did before its collapse in 1917. 
Ang e 
de Here Come the Brides 
~— American homes in 44 states echoed to 
nei & unfamiliar British voices last week. Some 
to) | 3,000 war brides and their children 
ze. } | brought from England on the Queen 
Mary and the Argentina were arriving at 
er- new homes as far away as Oregon and 
ns California. They were the first contingents 
re- in the Army’s “Operation War Brides” : 
a which is scheduled to bring over 65,000 Plain Ends 
ily wives of American servicemen by July 1. Ivory Tips 
cy The Argentina had a rough trip. A 70- Beauty Tips (red) 
ce ft | knot gale slowed the “floating high 
ke chair” to 5 knots, forcing four out of 
of five women to take to their bunks. In 
yus New York nearly 200 husbands met their 
of families. Trains took other brides, each ‘ 
he tagged with a distinctive color indicat- 
» it ing her destination (“like a barracks bag,” Merely a Penny or Two More! 
SS. one ex-GI commented), to long-awaited 
-— reunions inland. 








The Queen Mary pulled into New York 
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Black Star 


on Feb. 10. One of the wives had re- 
ceived. word. just before the ship. sailed 
that her husband had suddenly died.-She 
decided to come anyhow to let his famil 
see her two children. Two of the Briti 
girls aboard had married Negro sol- 
diers. One of them proudly showed her 
friends a letter from her husband. “You 
will be the white queen of Atlanta,” it 
said. The husband of a former WAC also 
made the trip. 

The brides, getting acquainted with 
relatives and new homes, found a lot in 
America which amazed them: 

@ Food was an overriding interest. Mrs. 
Mary Thornley Klein, going to live with 
her husband’s family in the Bronx, ex- 
claimed: “There was a real mechanical 
ice box, filled with bananas and oranges 
and food I haven’t seen for years. I had 
even forgotten how to peel a banana and 
Rusty [her 10-month-old son] had never 
tasted one.” Another was overwhelmed: 
“Two eggs apiece! In London we get one 
egg a month.” 

@ Clothes were ogled eagerly. Most 
brides set out on shopping sprees to. re- 
plenish wardrobes depleted by British 
wartime rationing. They had to cope with 
dress sizes that were “all wrong,” and 
learn to ask for “girdles” instead of “roll- 
ons.” Mrs. Joan M. McCaig, now of 
Brooklyn, found one familiar sight: 
“Women queued up for nylons just like 
they do for cigarettes overseas.” And Mrs. 
Freda I. Slagle, exploring Washington, 
D. C., didn’t hesitate in naming her “most 
wonderful” gift: “Why, nylon stockings, 
of course. I haven’t had hose since 1940.” 
@ The brides seemed greatly concerned 





over their accents, They asked repeated- 
ly: “Can-you. understand us without diffi- 
culty?” Mrs. Edna Olds Butler, who is 
“nearly 17” and the youngest bride to 
arrive, had practiced a Southern accent 
so that the natives of Roanoke Rapids, 


N: C., would know what she was saying. © 


Other worries included central heating, 
which in contrast to England’s system of 
fireplace heating “makes one feel roasted.” 
@ All found welcomes unexpected in their 
warmth. As Margaret Eldridge, pretty, 
blonde, 20-year-old wife of Kenneth E. 
Eldridge of Chicago and mother of a 
chubby boy, said: “We were told that 
American women would resent us. I think 
we were misinformed. We love your GI's 


| for the same reason that you do—because 


they are the finest men on earth. You 
can’t hate us for that, can you?” 

@ To most, the United States looked 
“just wizard” and “perfectly smashing.” 


Pam 


Berlin: Dream of Home 


From Frankfurt last week, Army head- 
quarters announced that the families of 
American occupation troops will be proc- 
essed at the Bremerhaven staging area 
before they go to their permanent homes 
in Germany. This camp, accommodating 
about 500 persons at a time and sched- 
uled to be ready about April 1, will 
probably be the only one in Europe. 

The officers’ families scheduled for 
Berlin via Bremerhaven can look forward 
to a 1946 American housewife’s dream. 
They will live in the most fashionable 
suburbs of the German capital. Every 


Associated Press ; 
British brides overlook crowded cabins (left) and active kids to reach American husbands and homes (right) 
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family will have a spacious separate 
home furnished with the best that Berlin 
can provide. Cooks and: maids are avail- 
able for a pittance plus a warm bedroom. 
Army post exchanges will be enlarged to 
handle the needs of women and chil- 
dren. ‘Well-stocked beauty shops, drug- 
stores, and soda fountains will be pro- 
vided. 

But the Army warned wives that gaso- 
line rationing is very strict, German 
stores are almost empty, and casual trip- 
pers to the Riviera or. Bavaria will find 
the trains much more crowded than the 
Chicago to Miami run in winter. 
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Stelle Small Voice 


The battle between John Stelle, com- 
mander of the American Legion, and the 
Veterans Administration grew bitter last 
week. In answer to widespread public 
endorsement of Gen. Omar N. Bradley's 
record as administrator, Stelle withdrew 
his demand for General Bradley's ouster 
(NewsweExK, Feb. 11) but brought a hot 
new charge: that the VA was trying to 
throw 46,165 veterans with nonservice- 
connected injuries and illnesses out of its 
crowded hospitals. A VA official called 
the accusation a “categorical lie.” 


Pa 


Can You Spare a Dime? 


Last week the Veterans Administration _ 


reported one out of every nine veterans of 
this war was unemployed or making less 
than $100 monthly if self-employed. 






















This fellow was far-sighted. He knew years 
ago what sort of personal independence he 
would want . . . and took steps to provide it for 
himself —then. 


He knew that at a certain time in his life he 
would want to knock off and take things easy. 
And he also knew he wouldn’t be able to 
do it unless he had more of an income than 
Social Security would provide. So he asked 
a Penn Mutual Underwriter 
and found out what to do. 


The chances are you, too, 
will want to ease up a bit 
at 65. Perhaps sooner! The 
premium deposits on retire- 
ment insurance are moderate. 
And anyway, isn’t it like 
taking money out of the 








pocket of the suit you’re wearing today and 
putting it into the pocket of the one you'll be 
wearing some years from now? 


Penn Mutual Underwriters can explain the 
details to you. They are experts on all life 
insurance planning, and out of their experi- 
ence they can help you build a future pat- 
terned to your own specific requirements. 
Why not get the benefit of their advice? 


THE PE NN anus 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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YOUR ‘LIFE PLAN DESERVES THE EXPERT GYIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 
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Housing Program Latest Answer 
to Inflation-Strike-Shortage Riddle 


But Time’s Growing Short; 


for Want of Quick Production 
Market Kingdom Can Be Lost 


Last week, as the clouds of -inflation 
roiled an ominously dark sky, the nation 
waited for the thing which could dispel 
them: full production. Before the San 
Francisco Commonwealth Club, Henry 
Ford II stated the problem: 

“People have money. It is money which 
can be thrown into a panic. It is money 
which can rush hither and yon pushing 
up prices, creating black markets, blow- 
ing up the whirlwind of uncontrollable 
inflation . . . The reconversion battle is 
not going to be won by speeches .. . but 
by hard work.” 

If the wheels turn soon enough, an 
unparalleled market awaits salesmen. 
Some indications of the state of the na- 
tion’s purse and what it wants to buy: 
€ The Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Co. estimated the number of 
families enjoying incomes above $2,500 
at 15,000,000 this year—double any pre- 
ceding peacetime year’s total. 

@ Department-store sales for the week 
ended Feb. 2 were up 20 per cent from 
the corresponding week in 1945. 

@ The New Jersey Department of Eco- 
nomic Development estimated after a 
survey by 100 interviewers that the peo- 
ple of New Jersey were ready to buy: 
134,665 electric irons, 38,997 pianos, 
$12,499 radios, 90,940 kitchen ranges, 
188,432 vacuum cleaners, 233,986 wash- 
ing machines, 209,877 electric refrigera- 
tors, 431,25 8 new and used automobiles. 
Most important they were prepared to 
buy or build: 140,882 homes. 

The Housing Touchstone: Plainly 
the expected postwar decline in buying 
power has not yet materialized. Plainly, 
too, new housing may help to answer the 
inflation-production problem. Congress 
last week received a housing program 
designed to absorb some of the country’s 
buying power before it is frittered away 
(see Raymond Moley’s Perspective). 

Wilson Wyatt, President Truman’s 
housing expediter, called for building 
2;700,000 moderate- and low-cost houses 
and apartments in the next two years. 
The project would be privately controlled 
but stimulated by government premium 
payments to produce materials. The big- 
gest previous building total was 937,000 
units in 1925. Wyatt asked $600,000,000 
immediately for premium payments and 
set a “target” of 1,200,000 homes started 
in 1946, 1,500,000 in 1947. 


Congress may trim down the program, 
but its scope may still be comparable in 
magnitude to war production itself. 
Wyatt plans for 850,000 prefabricated 
units, factory-built or site-assembled from 
factory parts. He would stimulate the in- 
fant prefabricating industry by guaran- 
teeing its market. The waves rippling out 
from such a program, in terms of em- 
ployment and of bringing infant indus- 
tries to full production, might be felt 
through the whole economy because a 
building boom of any kind extends em- 
ployment all through industry. 


Significance-——~— 


Wyatt cannot get his houses, New 
Jersey cannot get its ranges and washing 
machines, and the $2,500 incomes of 
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15,000,000 families will buy them little ' 
until. production, and more production, 
looses such a flow of goods that the pres. 
sure on prices is lessened. 
Reconversion has been largely com. 
pleted, faster than anyone dared hope, 
Most of the bugs are out of the pro. 
ductive machine. But the prime material, 
steel, has been choked off. Last week, in 
Washington the wage-prine policy fight 
was drawing to a climax with prepara 
tions to boost prices enough to permit 
wage settlements and start steel flowing. 
consequent rise in living costs may _ 
soon bring labor back pressing for stil 
higher wages and return the vicious circle 
to its starting point. But in the meantime 
the paramount problem is to get the 
wheels turning. : 
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Assembly Line Doldrums 


The automobile industry, in low gear 
last week with an estimated production 
of only 23,785. units, was getting ready 


' to shift into second *just as soon as the 


steel strike ended. The strike hit the in- 
dustry hardest in its parts supply. The 
500 parts plants which produce 90 per 


‘ cent of total independent production are 


now operating at 40 per cent of over-all 
capacity, and many have closed down 
completely. 

There will be a lag ‘of two or three 
weeks between the end of the steel strike 
and delivery of steel’ to the parts com- 
panies in‘sufficient volume to justify full- 
scale operation. That in turn means a 
month for the automobile industry to 
reach full production. Its 1946 total to 
date is 150,000 passenger cars and trucks 
against a hoped-det 900,000. After the 
steel and General Motors strikes finally 
are settled the industry will take at least 
three months to reach 400,000 units 
rgonthly and another month to hit 500,- 
000. By the end of the year if nothing 
else interferes it can produce a maximum 


~ of 3,000,000 cars, or one for every four 


or five would-be buyers. 


oy 


Weeding With Flame 


Swords are not being turned into plow- 
shares, but one of war’s ghastlier weap- 
ons, the flame thrower, may turn out to 
be a boon to the farmer. Long expeti- 
ments with a flame weeder invented by 
Price C. McLemore of Montgomery, Ala., 
indicate it not only kills weeds but also 
destroys. the boll weevil, which for 40 
years has resisted all attempts to wipe 
it out. It has also proved a_ practical 
weeder not only for cotton but for com, 
cane, and other crops. 

McLemore got the idea in 1931 when 
he saw a newspaper picture of an Italian 
flame thrower. Since he held a reserve 
conimission in the tank corps he was in- 
terested as a soldier, but he also thongs 
about it as a farmer. Next morning 
went out with a plumber’s blowtorch and 
tried his idea on weeds in the cotton 











WE MEAN BUSINESS! 


For more than half a century, the 
International Corréspondence Schools 
have meant business . . . in every sense 


of the word. 
I. C. S. was organized to bring Vo- 


cational ‘Training to working miners. 
" Its 1891 founders meant business from 
the start . . . succeeded so well that 
scores of their original students quickly 
Tose to engineering and supervisory 
posts in the mining industry. 
Men and women in many branches 
of business sought the aid of this new 
educational system. In 1893, schools 


of commerce and English were founded . 


in response to this need. 


Through all the 52 years since then, 
I. C. S. has meant both business and 
technological training to ambitious 
Americans and to their interested 
employers. 


The first commercial courses hgve 
grown into today’s great Schools of 
Accountancy and Management, Art, 
Languages... teaching business man- 
agement, accounting, advertising, com- 
mercial illustrating, salesmanship, 
trafic management, bookkeeping and 
other subjects. 


Thousands of students in these 


Schools have gone on to success in. 
business . .. many are numbered among 


America’s commercial leaders today. 

Their successors will come from 
many walks in life. Current students 
of I. C. S. business courses include men 


and women from occupations as di- 
verse as sailor and draftsman, printer 
and radio writer, government clerk and 
chemical engineer. 

Seeking out capable men and women 
everywhere . . . helping them put their 
aptitudes to the best use . . . this is a 
principal activity of I. C. S., pioneers 
of Adult Vocational Training in both 
commercial and industrial fields. 


Like the other Schools of I. C. S., 
each of the business schools gives spe- 
cialized training — yet enjoys the bene- 
fits and resources which only a vast 
institution affords. 


The International Correspondence Schools 


SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 
Representatives in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Conada, Great Britain 


iS 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


The 23 Schools of i. ¢C. S. Accountancy and Management * Air Conditioning * Architecture * Art * Automobile * Aviation * Chemistry 


Civil Engineering * Coal Mining ° Electrical Engineering ° High School + 
Mechanical Engineering * Navigation * Plumbing and Heating * Radio, Telephony ° Railroad * Shop Practice * Steam and Marine Engineering * Textile 


Home Economics * Languages * Mathematics ° Mechanical Drawing 
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= ——8 In the past 70 years, 2112 
patents have been granted the Elliotts, father 
and son. This fact-packed book tells about 
some of their pace-setting contributions to the 
American way of living. 66 pages, illustrated. 


“Eh, 


STERLING ELLIOTT 
FAMILY” 


Companion volume to the 
above, written to satisfy 
the demand for more in- 
formation about Sterling Elliott. Anecdotes, 
serious and amusing, show this mechanical 
genius at home with his family and friends. 
72 pages, illustrated. 





ADDRESSING 
MACHINE 
CATALOG 


Graphically describes some of the modern 
time-and-work-saving improvements which 
have caused so many Elliotts to be bought.by 
firms formerly using other makes of address- 
ing machines. 65 pages, illustrated. 


These interesting books will be sent upon 
request. Simply write, on your business 
letterhead, to The Elliott Addressing 
Machine Company, 147 Albany Street, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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The “Sizz Weeder” kills weeds and boll weevils but not the cotton plant 


patch of his 400-acre farm. Over the 
years he tinkered with a succession of ex- 
perimental models. 

The Cleansing Flame: His per- 
fected model has long been a familiar 
sight around Montgomery. Other models 
have undergone extensive tests at the Mis- 
sissippi experimental farm at Stoneville, 
Clemson Agricultural College in South 
Carolina, Texas A. & M., Cornell, and the 
Seabrook Farms in New Jersey. _ 

Tests at Stoneville disclosed an over- 
all operating cost of 48 cents an acre. 
This compares with $4 to $12 for hand 
chopping. On McLemore’s own farm, he 
says he now spends $768 for four season- 
al choppings that formerly cost $6,400 
for labor. He claims a two-row “Sizz 
Weeder” can chop 25 acres in the ten 
hours it would take a laborer to chop 
half an acre by hoe. 

An independent unit, it can be 
mounted on tractors or drawn by mule or 
hand. One type burns medium Diesel or 
kerosene fuel, another propane or butane 
gas. Fuel is forced into burners by an 
auxiliary pump attached to the tractor 
engine or operated by hand. Each burner 
squirts a stream of fire, 2,200 degrees 
Fahrenheit, 10 inches wide and 22 inches 
long. The flame kills the weeds and boll 
weevils but not the sturdy cotton plant. 

McLemore’s machine, which is ready 
for quantity production by the New, Hol- 
land (Pa.) Machine Co., makes possible 
the complete mechanization of cotton 
farming. The mechanical cotton picker, 
which drew so much attention when the 
Rust brothers of Memphis perfected it 
in the mid-'30s, never caught on widely 
because large labor forces still had to be 
maintained for the hoeing. If the flame 


_Air Lines transport as it took-off. Startled 
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weeder and the cotton picker catch on as 
a team, the South will have the cheapest, 
most efficient cotton farming in its history 
—and the problem of finding work for - 
thousands of displaced field hands. 


DP 


Radio by Ink 

A way to make radio sets with ink in- 
stead of connecting wires was removed 
from the secret list last week by the 
United States Bureau of Standards. With &: 
a silk stencil, metallic-silver ink is sprayed . 
on a tiny ceramic plate to make leads for 
the current. A carbon ink makes the re- 
sisters. Paper-thin condensers. are 
The Bureau of Standards said the process 
makes practicable desk sets as good as 
receivers twenty times their size, and 
palm radar -sets which enable the blind 
to detect obstructions. 


oo 


Pilot Union 


A small monoplane, lazily circling Chi- - 
cago Airport, flew alongside a Century 


passengers saw emblazoned on its fuse 
lage: “Century is unfair to pilots.” That 
was 1932 and it gave the public its first 
vivid notice that pilots had a union. 

Today the Air Line Pilots Association, 
AFL, is probably the most aristocratic” 
union in the world, whose members’ yeat- 
ly earnings average $8,100 for domestic ~ 
flights and $12,000 to $13,000 a year for 
overseas runs. Where the  proletari 
CIO asked a mere 30 per cent wage 
boost, the pilots are ‘seeking more than | 
that; the wai. say their dem 4 
would run the ton for transocean flyin 











THIS 13 THE WAY 
—hNow-i-s—the—+ine 


for all good men 
to come to the aid of the party 


If we coulld type as well as we blend 
whiskey, this text,be perfect! 


So many ppeople have told us how mch they enjoy 
the superb smoothness of Kinsey, that we thimk 


you too will liké_apprée get great pleasure from 
its incom parable flavor. 


WHen yiur next party hits a dull spot, 
trot out the Kinsey...and just see if things 
(and your guests) don'T perk up! 


the unhurried 


WHISKEY 
A BLEND 


Since 1892 
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86.8 Proof + 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa,, 
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How Gl com a family travel? 


You’re the one the railroads have in 
mind by “going light” with new pas- 
senger trains. 

Railroads know that cutting dead 
weight in passenger cars will give 
you greater comfort, increased safety, 
better service. And they know from 
actual experience over many years 
that the best way to “go light” is to 
use Alcoa Aluminum. 


Every pound of aluminum used in’ 


a passenger car means that more 
comfort can be added for your travel 
enjoyment. 

Railroads know, too, that light 
weight can be obtained with Alcoa 
Aluminum without sacrificing strength. 
Alcoa engineers have worked with 
railroad engineers and car builders 
to develop high-strength aluminum to 
meet the most exacting requirements. 

This swing to Alcoa Aluminum for 
new passenger cars is further evidence 
of the way American Railroads are 
carrying out a continuous program of 
better service to the public. ALUMINUM 
Company OF AMERICA, 1735 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA First in ALUMINUM 


THE RAILROAD'S MAIN LINE TO LIGHTNESS 
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to $21,000 and jump the domestic aver- 
age up to as high as $15,000. Like ball- 
slayers and boxers, the pilots have to get 
it while they can; once they fail to pass 
the rigid physical tests they are grounded 
until they can. 

Because at any given time most of the 
union’s members are anywhere from 100 
miles to a world apart, most of its af- 
fairs have to be transacted by mail. The 
union is virtually the one-man show of 
David L. Behncke, its founder and first 
and only president. A tall, graying man 
of 48, Behncke is now negotiating with 
Transcontinental & Western a contract he 
hopes will set the pattern for the four-en- 

ine planes whose speed and capacity are 
constantly cutting down flying time as 


Associated Press 
Behncke guides the pilots’ union 


they increase payload. Behncke is shoot- 
ing for a greater emphasis on speed, mile- 
age, and payload hauled, as the basis of 
pay, instead of hours of flight. He is seek- 
ing a nineteen-hour flying week, and a 
75-hour month. : 

The Pilots’ Pilot: Behncke started 
the union in 1930 when pilots began to 
feel the pinch of pay cuts as some airmail 
contract carriers, anxioys to boost profits, 
nicked flying pay to as low as $150 a 
month for 160 hours. 


Behncke was then flying for United. 


He learned to fly in the Army Air Corps 
during the last war. He came out a lieu- 
tenant, barnstormed for a while with 
“Behncke’s Flying Circus,” and returned 
to the Army briefly to learn to fly the big- 
ger ships then coming in. Then he flew 
air mail, and joined United in 1928. 

In the union’s first days the members, 
fearing reprisals, swore solemn oaths of 
secrecy. The secret came out when a 
union card was found on the body of 
). W. Sharpnack, a pilot who crashed in 
the West. In 1981 the pilots got an AFL 

arter and became a regular union. 
Behncke climbed out of the cockpit for 
good in 1936 to devote full time to its 
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Pumps Practically 


pinything 
from Liquids to Non-Pourable Pastes! 


If it will push through a pipe, you can move it with an R & M Moyno 
—the amazing helical rotor pump that passes particles, resists chemi- 
cals and abrasives, delivers positive pressure without pulsation ... 
stands up where other pumps fail. From clay slip to corn syrup, from 
gasoline to glue, here’s the answer to your pumping problems. 


“Like a rope flipped up and down in a long slot,” said one Plant 
Engineer describing unique Moyno rotary motion. Rotor and stator 
work together to form ever-changing, progressing seal lines, with 
voids between which carry the material. Reversing rotation reverses 
direction of flow. 


The Pump Without “Type” Limitations 


MOYNO vs. Piston Pump 


Moynos have no valves; no pulsation; 
less weight, bulk; better performance 
on highly viscous fluids; much longer 
life on abrasives; usually, lower cost. 


MOYNO vs. Rotary 


Moynos are not limited to moderate 
pressures and to services only mildly 
abrasive; do not depend upon critical 
end-sealing and large areas of dia- 





metrical clearance. Moyno sealing is 
all in one replaceable element with a 
minimum of constantly changing dia- 
metric seal, and no end-seal whatever, 


MOYNO vs. Centrifugal 


Moynos are self-priming; liquid velo- 
cities are low, smooth, uniform; dis- 

placement is positive. Moynos give 
better capacity-pressure regulation; 
can create higher reserve pressures; 
pump -highly viscous fluids better, — 
and with less wear. 


MOYNO vs. Turbine 


Moynos pump virtually anything; 
have no, high-speed impellers or criti- 
cal clearances; handle abrasives. 


Find out why and how these capable pumps can cut your production 
and maintenance costs. And ask us, too, about electric motors, hoists 
and cranes, industrial ventilation equipment, and compact speed- 
change machine drives. Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In 
Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario, 







Send for new Book 
No. 20, "A Turn 
aa, for the Better...” 
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Multi-Stage Tubular-Type Moyne. 
Other models and many sizes for every service. 
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%) ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 
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1,500 of them—including a number of top 
airline executives—are on inactive status. 
Slow-speaking, friendly, but determined, 
Behneke advises pilots: “If a member is 
involved with John Barleycorn in any way 
he can expect no help from ALPA.” 
Until the war about 97 per cent of 
commercial pilots belonged to ALPA but 
newcomers have cut down the ratio. 
There is no closed shop, but most fliers 
sign up readily. Absence of opposition 
may depenid partly on the fact that pro- 
motion rom co-pilot to first pilot depends 
heavily on the recommendations of first 
pilots, who are nearly all members. 
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Name the Brand 


Many products have been used by so 
many successive generations that their 
names have become part of the language. 
Americans speak of being as close as the 
“Gold Dust Twins.” Westerners don’t bet 
a hat, they bet a Stetson. The Winchester 
is a synonym for rifle. 

Some products—like mackintosh coats, 
macadam roads, and aspirin tablets— 
actually lose their identity with individu- 
als or firms. Such a prospect once forced 
Eastman to advertise: “If it isn’t an East- 
man it isn’t a Kodak.” 

Since last summer a live-wire organizer 
named Henry E. Abt has been helping 
industry—and incidentally making quite 
a good thing for himself—by reawaken- 
ing it to the immeasurable value of this 
public identification of brands with spe- 
cific functions. The idea started in 1943 


under the threat of grade labeling. A 





. group of manufacturers -:.formed 
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‘Names Research Foundation, and Abt 


was brought over from the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers to run it. It 
was- not long «before Abt had Brand 
Names humming. Last week, as proof of 
his talents, he collected under one rdof 
in New “York 1,452 of industry’s top 
names, read off “citations” to 206 brands 
over 50 years old, and handed their 129 
makers “certificates of merit.” 

The Name’s the Thing: Hoariest of 
the venerable names: “Royal Worcester,” 
a brand of porcelain introduced 195 years 
ago. Runners-up: Wedgwood (1759), 
Spode (1770), Mallory hats (1817), U. S. 
Tobacco’s Copenhagen snuff (1821), 
Wilson whisky (1828), and Dixon’s 
pencils (1827). Others past the century 
mark: Corticelli threads, De Voe snuff, 
Old Crow whisky, Ferris ham, Liebmann 
Rheingold beer, Knox hats, Champion 
crackers, Ballantine’s beer, Williams toilet 
goods, McKesson & Robbins drugs, Havi- 
land china, Schaeffer beer, Heckers’ flour 
and cereal, Miller lighting equipment, 
Cox’s gelatine, Alexander Smith rugs, and 
Wadsworth-Howland paint. 

This was the fourth and largest of a 
series of regional dinners at which Brand 
Names is honoring the old-timers. Abt is 
already busy with new promotions. Soon 
he will have an NBC program featuring 
music by “name” composers and playing 


up the tag line: “THE NAME SPEAKS... - 


and for the best in good living, remember 
to ... SPEAK THE NAME!” Abt, who ran 
promotion for NAM’s Industrial Informa- 


tion Committee and during the NRA 


headed the wholesale trade unit of the 


review division, has as his boss for 1946 





- The Blue Barrels of Scotland: Piled de 





Black Star 
ep and high on a frozen pond at Perth, 
Scotland, these empty casks show the sad state to which Scotch Whisky making 
has come. The distillers have plenty of barrels but little whisky to put into them. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co. Buckingham’s 
brand: Arrow shirts (1885). He succeeds 
George L. Russell Jr., president of the 
John B. Stetson Co. (Stetson hats, 1865), 
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For Sale: One Buried City 

A picturesque Kentucky “colonel,” 
Fain White King, operates one of the 
nation’s most. unusual businesses—an “an- 
cient buried city” on a plateau overlook- 
ing the confluence of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi. Last week King offered it for 
sale. His asking price: $400,000. That 
would represent a handsome profit, since 


-%, 


Alfred: O: Buckingham, vice president of 4 


he paid $2,500 for the 30 acres some 


fourteen years ago—but he says he hag 
put $350,000 into the property since. 


Famous among visiting archeologists — 


for his mint juleps, King has developed a 
wheeze and doubts that digging in damp 
holes is doing his heart any good. He and 
his wife want to retire. 

King, who is a minor power in state 
politics, some years ago lost five acres to 
roadbuilding, but in return wangled two 
main highways through his grounds. This 
brought the world to his outdoor museum, 
which costs $1 a head to inspect. King 
says his 40 mounds—five have been ex- 
cavated—represent a civilization 1,000 
years old. But archeologists link the 
mounds to the “Middle Mississippi cul- 
ture phase,” and date their relics at A.D. 
1400 or 1500. The assets consist of 178 
excavated burials, some with: skeletons, 
seven sheds containing thousands of 
primitive tools and other objects, and the 
remaining undug mounds. At the week 


end King had not yet been offered his 


$400,000 but said he had a flood of in- © 


quiries including “an interesting proposi- 
tion of an annuity” from a university. 
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Peekaboo Union Books 


The CIO, which has been demanding 
that General Motors open its books, last 
week- opened one page of its own. Ap- 
parently trying to jump the gun on Con- 
gressional critics seeking to force unions 
to disclose their financial structures, the 
CIO published the salaries of the heads 
of its 36 component unions and the basic 
dues charged members of each. 

Unpaid as CIO president, Philip Mur- 
ray led with $20,000 from the United 
Steelworkers, which he also heads. He 


-was followed by Sidney Hillman of the 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers, $15,000; 
Emil Rieve of the Textile Workers Union, 
$10,000, and. Samuel Wolchok of the 
United Retail, Wholesale & Department 
Store Employees, $10,000. All other union 
heads receive less than $10,000. 


The report said 32 of, the 36 unions — 


publish detailed financial statements 

available to the public. The survey failed 

to disclose union revenues, the balance in 

union treasuries, or sums spent on Of- 
anizing—the main items congressmen 
ave been asking about. 
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@ It pays to be “particular”— quality conscious— 
. when you buy tires. Kellys have proved that time 
and again. Built into new Kellys are the latest im- 
provements in materials, methods and design. But 
even more important—they’re made the quality way 
—by master craftsmen who know that each tire must 


PROVED AND 
IMPROVED 
FOR 
52 YEARS— 


be built safer, stronger, tougher to live up to the 
Kelly name. That’s why Kellys keep rolling long 
after less carefully made tires are worn out. Get 
Kelly quality when you buy tires! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 











* Here’s relief 
for the agony of 








* Help increase the flow of 
nature's own lubricating fluids 


Yes—you can do something to relieve 
the aching misery of joints that 
creak with every cold spell! You 
see cold weather actually constricts 
tiny blood vessels cutting down the 
supply of nature’s own lubricating 
fluids to your joints—that’s why 
they creak, and feel stiff. 
But rub those aching joints with 
Absorbine Jr. and your local circu- 
lation speeds up. That wonderful 
“warmth” helps those tiny 
blood vessels feed your 
joints with more lubri- 
cating fluids—and you feel 
just grand! Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy. 
Only $1.25 at your 

. drugstore. 

_ W. F. Young, Ine. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Politics vs. Your Dollars 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Finally the cat is out of the bag. 
For months Washington has been in- 


sisting that wages could be increased 


| by a “substantial” amount without any 


increase of prices. Now, at last, Presi- 
dent Truman and his advisers are be- 
ing forced to admit what everyone else 
has known all along—that an over-all 
increase of wages of 15 to 


spending in just the indicated way; 
and labor must work just so and so 
many hours\a day, for such and such 
a wage, and keep goods flowing onto 
the market at just such and such a 
rate. : 

Now Hitler and Stalin have shown 
that it is possible, within limits, to 





20 per cent, which the Ad- 
ministration has been de- 
manding, means of necessity 
a significant rise of prices. 
Why have the President — 
and his advisers been so 
wrong on this fundamental 
issue? They have been 
wrong because they are try- 
ing to run a “planned econ- 
omy,” and run it under im- 
possible conditions. This is 


sufficiently important to warrant spell- 


ing out in some detail. : 
First, the economic side: The under- 
lying theory of the group whose ad- 
vice the President is following is that 
it is possible for a group of “experts” 
to sit in Washington and figure out 
just what is necessary in the way of 
prices, profits, production, wages, con- 


sumption, investment, and so forth,-to. 


keep our economic system running at 
the “full-employment” level. To this 
group all these things are merely a 
matter of mathematics. So they pro- 
ceed to issue orders, devise r - 


tions, and formulate policies which . 


their calculations show will give just 
the correct amount of production, 
buying power, and all the rest of it. 


Now on paper, it must be ad- 
mitted, all of this looks mighty pretty. 
And one can build quite a story in sup- 

ort of it. We all know that when we 
one more money we buy more things, 
that if prices, production, consump- 


’ tion, investment, or what not, get out 


of line we are in for trouble. So on the 
surface it appears that nothing could 
be ‘more obvious than the desirability 
of keeping all these elements in proper 
balance, and that the government is 
the proper mechanism for accomplish- 
ing this result. . , 
But in practice this Pretty theory 
runs into immediate difficulty. To 
make it work investors, must be will- 


. ing to risk their funds in just such 


and such volume and for just. such 
and such purposes; producers must 


turn out just so and so many goods 


and of an the postr —_ = 
must spend just such and such a part 
of their incomes and distribute their 





run an economic system by 
making all these groups be- 
have in just the right way— 
either behave or be liqui- 
. dated. But their methods— 
and we are merely explain- 
ing a point, not casting 
aspersions—are not available 
to Mr. Truman. and his ad- 
visers. They have to make 
their ideas of a planned 
economy succeed within the 
broad framework of our tra- 
ditional pees and economic free- 
dom. And that is where they come up 
against an insolvable problem. 


This insolvable problem is that 
since Mr. Truman and his advisers 
don’t have, and presumably don’t 
want, the power to force all of us to 
behave as their calculations show we 
should, they are faced with the con- 
stant necessity of buying “time,” or 
political support, in the hope that 
sooner or later, somehow or other, 
everything will fall in its proper place. 

The inevitable result of this policy is 
that when a crisis arises it is settled 
on a political basis. Then, in a matter 
of time, the elementary economic facts 
of life catch up with this political “so-_ 
lution,” and we have another crisis. 
And so it goes from one crisis to an- 
other, because always in the minds of 
Mr. Truman and his advisers is the 
compelling idea that come what may 
they must. remain in office, since 
otherwise they will not have even 
an outside chance of putting their 


_ planned economy program into full 


operation. 

How much the American public 
will put up with such economic fum- 
bling for political purposes is for oth- 
ers to say. But certainly, in view of 
Mr. Truman’s current handling of the 
wage-price crisis, there no longer can 
be doubt in anyone’s mind as to what 
is going on. By making you pay higher 
prices what you buy, Mr. Truman 
in effect is ordering you to make a 
financial contribution to help him hold 
the political support of the organized- 
labor vote of this country. If that 
doesn’t shock you into action, then 
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, Wao MADE Hosita's 


busily at Rosita’s home in San Juan. Now 


_ the seamstress is giving the last fitting... 


Other hands than hers, however, have played 
a part in “making” Rosita’s new dress .. . the 
hands of textile workers who wove the gay fabric 
in a far-away United States factory . .. the hands 
of skilled workmen who built the sewing 


machine! 


In pre-war days textiles ranked high among 


our country’s exports to Puerto Rico and the 
nearby Dominican Republic. In 1940 over 
$7,000,000. of “piece” goods alone, as well as 
many million dollars worth of manufactured 


Porto RICO LINE 


Serving Puerto Rico and Dominican. Republic 
ATLANTIC. GULF and WEST INDIES STEAMSHIP LINES 
Foot of Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Cuba Mail Line * -Porto Rico Line *% Clyde-Mallory Lines x Southern S. S. Co. 





HE sewing machine has been humming 








goods—such as sewing machines, cars, tractors, 
electrical apparatus, processed : foods — were 
transported there by steamer. 


The Porto Rico Line has served this valuable 
commerce for over half a century ... and car- 
ried thousands of tourists on delightful cruises 
to these “Islands of Enchantment.” 


As soon as conditions permit, throngs of 
pleasure seekers will cruise again to these 
tropical playgrounds . . . and deep down in 
the holds of Porto Rico Line steamers, great 
cargoes will move between the islands and the 
United States. 
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Belita, looking better than she feels 


Indisposed: Bexita, 22, British movie 
actress, arrived in New York by Clipper 
with pneumonia, a strep throat, and 
measles. Known in England as an ice- 
skating and swimming star, she is here 
for the opening of a new movie called 
“Suspense,” in which she stars. 


Born: A girl, Jessica Louise, to DEANNA 
Dursin, 23, movie actress, and FELix 
Jackson, 43, producer; in Hollywood, 
Feb. 7. The child was their first. 

A boy, Robert Richard, to RosEert 
CuMMINGS, movie actor, and Mary EL- 
LIOTT, actress; Feb. 2. The actor’s moth- 
er, the Rev. Ruth K. Cummings, married 
the couple a year ago. 


Home to Stay: Lapy MENDL (ELSIE DE 
Wo tre), American-born wife of the for- 
mer British diplomat, Sir Charles Mendl, 
gave up her title and became a citizen 
again. “Because Sir Charles was in the 
diplomatic corps and had to travel con- 
siderably, I gave up my citizenship when 
we were married in Paris in 1926,” she 
said. Famous in the past as an actress, 
interior decorator, and international host- 
ess, Elsie de Wolfe startled her friends 
by learning to stand on her head at 50. 
The Mendls, who left Paris in 1940, now 
live in Hollywood. 


Beat Up: ApoipH SpRECKELS JR., the 
sugar heir, denied beating BEATRICE 
Wess, showgirl, except in self-defense. 
Miss Webb, who is trying to collect 
$260,000 for assault and. battery, claimed 
he beat and kicked her, pulled her hair, 
poured rubbing alcohol over her, and 
tried to light it. She permitted all this 
because she thought he was going to 
marry her, Miss Webb said. But Spreck- 
els married Kay Williams, a movie actress 
who is being sued by her former husband 
for allegedly reneging on a promise to 
remarry him. 


Surprise: GrornceE BERNARD SHaw, 89, 
Irish playwright, surprised everybody by 
turning up at the studio in Denham, Eng- 
land, while his “Caesar and: Cleopatra” 
was being filmed. Always unpredictable, 
he sat down and wrote a bedroom scene 
into the script for Vivien Leigh, who 
plays Cleopatra. 


International 
G.B.S. holds forth from a phony desert 


Hat in Ring: Wii Rocers Jr., 33, for- 
mer Congressman, has agreed to play the 
role of his famous father in a forthcoming 
movie, “The Life of Will Rogers.” Re- 
cently discharged from the Army, Rogers 
also plans to seek the Democratic nomi- 
nation for senator from California. 





Associated Press Acme 


Will Jr. (right) will play his father 


Outstanding: Dr. Lis—E MEITNER, Aus- 
trian-born atom scientist, was honored as 
the 1945 “woman of the year” at the 
Women’s National Press Club annual 
dinner in Washington, D. C. Ten other 
outstanding women received achievement 
awards. President Truman; who. was 
there with his wife and daughter, made 
a brief, off-the-record speech. 





International 
Terminiello and Smith, posting bond 


Calaboosed: Following a free-for-all at 
an America First rally in Chicago, 
Greratp L. K. Situ, leader of ‘the 
America First Party, and two other speak- 
ers, Arthur W. Terminiello of Anniston, 
Ala., suspended Catholic priest, and 
Frederick Kister were arrested ‘and 
booked on charges of disorderly conduct. 
At the police station, Smith shouted: 
“God save America. God save the Police 
Department. It becomes an awful thin 
when a priest of the church. is aurea 


‘and brought into court by a bunch of 


Russians.” 


Still Lucky: Cartes (Lucky) Luciano; 
48, former New York vice king, was de- 
rted to his native Italy Feb. 10. Brook- 
yn longshoremen, friends of Lucky's, re- 
fused to let reporters on board ship, in 
spite of the efforts of a Bureau of Immi- 
gration official. Imprisoned since 1936, 
Luciano still had 20 to 30 years to serve. 
His sentence was commuted and he was 
deported as a reward for information 
which aided in the invasion of Sicily. 


For Posterity: ELLIoTT ROosEvELT, sec- 
ond son of the late President, announced 


. he was writing a book on his father’s role 


in planning and shaping America’s world 
policies. “This is going to be the story 
of my father’s thinking,” he said. “As 
much as possible the story will be based 
on personal discussions, unpublished ma- 
terial, and firsthand observations.” The 
title: “As He Saw It—Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Had a Plan.” 


Died: JEssE ADLER, 60, president of the 
Adler Sons Shoe Corp. which makes “ele- 
vator” shoes for short men (Now You 
Can Be Taller Than She Is), in West 
Palm Beach, Feb. 8. Adler was the first 
sponsor of Henry Morgan, New York ' 
radio comedian who made fun of the 
shoes and popularized their maker wide- 
ly as “Ol Man Adler.” Adler promptly 
adopted the nickname in his advertising. 
GerorcE ARLIss, 77, character actor; m 
London, Feb. 5 (see page 97). 
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In the demanding war years, the traffic 
4, man in the office, the factory, the store 
A and the market place was a key strategist 
on the “Distribution Front” . . . a man with instan-. 
taneous know-how . . . who saw that materials 
came into his plant and finished products reached 
their destination — ON TIME. : 
He was one of America’s ace trouble-shooters who 
showed what flexibility meant in planning and 
performance. He knew the best means to get his 
materials tq the right place at the right time. He 
battled a thousand handicaps and won out by using 
that sixth sense which enabled him to turn every 
possible trick in emergencies. He was the link be- 


om New HAVEN 


America’s Industrial and 
Commercial Traffic Managers 


tween industry and America’s transportation system 
which kept the goods rolling from state to state, 
speeding their movement to where they were of 


‘most value in assisting to defeat the enemy. 


That’s why he deserves all possible credit — a mighty 
performer in ‘the greatest transportation job in his- 
tory. Now, as this country enters a bright new era of 
improved materials, finer products and advanced dis- 
tribution methods, we know that heavy responsibili- 
ties will fall upon the shoulders of the traffic manager 
in Industry and Commerce as he performs his impor- 
tant part in keeping the materials and products of 
America rolling. We know his brilliant record in 
the years ahead will merit saying again “HATS OFF.” 
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- Answers by Eny | 


All-Electronic Super Calculator 
Is a Whizz at Super Problems 


To primitive man, his ten fingers and — 


ten toes were natural computing devices. 
In a later age, piles of pebbles were the 
accepted mathematical aids. For the Chi- 
nese, one of the earliest was the abacus, 
a digital device using counters on parallel 
wires—a “discreet variable computer.” 
Opposed to this was another type, the 
“continuous variable computer,” the sim- 
plest form of which is the slide rule. 
But for modern man, there must be 
gigantic mechanical robots, capable of 
speedy and precise analysis of compli- 
cated problems. Two of these are the 


The Army’s roomful of brain—U-shaped, 50 feet long and 30 wide 


automatic sequence controlled calculator 
built by the International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. at Harvard University, and 
the differential analyzer of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology designed 
by Vannevar Bush (NEwsweEEk, Nov. 12, 
1945). Last week at the Moore School of 
Electrical Engineering at the University 
of Pennsylvania, the prima donna of all 
mathematical devices was demonstrated. 
It is the Electronic Numerical Integrator 
and Computor, shortened to ENIAC (pro- 
nounced en’-ee-ak). 

Invented by Dr. J. W. Mauchly, a 38- 
year-old physicist, and J. Presper Eckert 
Jr., 26, a designing engineer, to meet the 
Army’s needs for computing problems 
peculiar to the Ballistics Research Lab- 
oratory, Eniac is the first all-electronic 
mathematical instrument. The earlier ma- 
chines, with their labyrinths of shafts, 
gears, and wheels, are electro-mechanical 
computers: the Harvard machine, wholly 
so; the MIT, 80 per cent electro-mechan- 
ical and 20 per cent electronic. 


A 30-ton giant with nearly 18,000 
vacuum tubes fitted into 100 feet of 


‘ panels, Eniac has only one electro-me- 


chanical part: that which feeds the be- 
ginning of the problem into the electronic 
méchine and extracts the answer. 

Fifty-Foot Brain: The calculation 
equipment, arranged in a U-shape around 
three sides of a 30- by 50-foot room, in- 
cludes a constant transmitter, which re- 
ceives information and “remembers” or 
stores, electronically, this data; twenty ac- 
cumulators, which add, subtract, and, at 
the same time, “remember” numbers lat- 
er necessary to the solution; three multi- 
pliers, one divider and square -rooter, and 
three function tables with stored informa- 
tion, similar to tables in mathematical 
textbooks. ; 

Other panels are the initiating unit, 





which starts and stops Eniac; the cycling 
unit, which generates electrical impulses 
at a rate of 100,000 a second; and the 
master programmer, the real . “brain,” 
which tells Eniac what to do and when. 

The first problem put to Eniac was a 
nuclear-physics calculation that would 
require 100 man-years of work by a 
trained computer. The electronic device 


solved it in two weeks, of which two: 


hours were used for actual electronic 
computing and the remaining time for 
operating details and review of results. 
In last week’s demonstration, Eniac 
performed these mechanical miracles: 
@ A five-figure number was multiplied by 
another five-figure number 500 ‘times. 
After one second, the answer was visible. 
@ The square and cube of numbers from 
1 to 100 were figured and the results 
punched on Eniac in one minute. 
@ To add or subtract two ten-digit num- 
bers, Eniac required only 1/5,000 of a 
second; a single multiplication by a ten- 
digit multiplier took 1/360 of a second; a 


— 


nine-digit division problem was solved in 
1/38 of a second. 

The original Eniac, which cost $400,. 
000, will be housed at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Maryland, for further develop. 
ment of ballistic research. However, new 
models that may be built—at an approxi- 


-mate cost of $250,000—will be made 


available for peacetime studies in nuclear 
physics and aerodynamics. Industrial ap. 
plications of Eniac may include: 

@ Electrical and electronic industries 
Precise knowledge of hitherte unknown 
factors will make for better transformers, 
rectifiers, and motors. 

@ Aircraft design—By solving intricate 
mathematical problems before test models 
are made, expensive and dangerous trial- 
and-error methods may be avoided. 

@ Banking and insurance—Computations 
that would take years on ordinary calcu- 
lating machines can be solved in hours, 
@ Meteorology—Eniac makes possible the 
analysis of the large masses of meteoro- 
logical data which may make possible 
accurate long-range weather predictions, 
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Tomatoes to Ringworm 


In the Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry at Beltsville, Md., De- 
partment of Agriculture scientists sought 
a cure for fusarium wilt in tomato plants, 
To their surprise they stumbled onto a re- 
markably effective treatment for fun 
infections in human -beings. The dis. 
covery is tomatin, an antibiotic. Although 
still in the test-tube stage, it has relieved 
athlete’s foot, thrush, ringworm, and 
other scalp and skin infections which do 
not respond to penicillin. 

Wilt in tomato plants is caused by 
fusarium mold. This mold was held in 
control by tomatin in the plants. Thus, 
the researchers reasoned, tomatin should 
curb the human parasitical diseases 
caused by similar fungi. They were right. 

But sufferers from athlete’s foot can't 
have tomatin tomorrow. Three problems 
are still to be worked out: a prolific 
source (1,500 pounds of tomato plants 
produce only 3 ounces of tomatin),.dos- 
age, and toxicity of the drug for humans. 
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Too Many Sick Friends 
Stymied Medics in Paris 


The American Hospital in Paris, op- 
erated since the liberation as the United 
States Army’s 365th General Hospital 
Unit, returned to civilian status on Jan. 
81. The story behind the Army's hasty 
decision to pull out of the luxurious in- 
stitution in the beautiful suburb of Neuil- 
ly was cabled by Toni Howard of NEws- 
wEEk’s Paris bureau. 


The Army «=< no reason for the 
hurry-u» -. order. The order 














You just can't 
keep people 
from talking = 


—particularly when they discover something 
exceneenntt a 


Whether it’ $ an automobile, a cigarette or a.tire 
- —people like to share the plus satisfaction ofa 
better. product with their friends. 


That’s why—even before Pearl Harbor—the de- 
mand for Seiberling Tires was climbing like a 
jet-propelled plane. 

That's why truck owners-lae kao tire value best 
because they keep accurate mileage records—consis- 
tently buy a greater share of Seiberling’s produc- 
tion than that of any other major rubber company. 
accident. It is the result of a long-standing ideal 
to produce nothing but extra quality. products such 
as Heat-Vented Safety Tires, Affinite Treads and 
ThermoWeld. Recaps. 


If, hecause-sitidils polilie dacsiiek shen haes to-wok 
a little longer for your postwar Seiberlings, remem- 
ber this—# bes to be BETTER #0 be 4 Seiberling. 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
~ ‘Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. cena Re Cte 
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MR. JOHN BOLES, DISTINGUISHED ACTOR 


Chir Chen of Distinction... LORD CALVERT 


those who can afford the finest, it has never been pro- 


S° rare...80 smooth...so mellow... Lord Calvert has 


been for years the most expensive whiskey blended duced except in limited quantities, with each bottle 


in America. “Custom” Blended for the enjoyment of individually numbered and registered at the distillery. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 
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SS 
from Frankfurt came so fast that 36 hours 
before the close-out deadline, the twenty 
doctors, 21 nurses, and 150 enlisted men 
on the did not know where they 
were moving or what they were supposed 
to do with their medical supplies and 
equipment. 

The only clue the Army personnel had 
was the recent allegation by American 
press and radio that the hospital was ad- 
mitting and caring for American and non- 
American civilians who, not being at- 
tached to the Army, were ineligible for 
free Army medical care. 

Before the war, the fashionable Amer- 

ican Hospital, 
rooms, and. sun decks overlooking the 
Bois de Boulogne, was one of the most 
exclusive institutions in the world, Its list 
of patronesses read like the Social Reg- 
ister. During the war, the hospital had re- 
mained in operation under the American 
Red Cross, caring for wounded Allied 
soldiers throughout the German occu- 
pation (NEwsweEEk, Dec. 18, 1944). 
.. In late December 1945, Fulton Lewis 
Jr., in a broadcast over the Mutual net- 
work, accused the Army of overhospital- 
ity. “In the prewar days,” Lewis said, 
“under regular private operation of the 
American Hospital .-. . individuals had 
to pay rates of $10 a day and up for 
rooms. Now, with the Army manning the 
hospital with Army doctors and nurses 
... and footing the bill at the expense 
of you, the taxpayer, these wealthy Amer- 
icans and non-Americans are enjoying 
the same rooms in the American Hos- 
pital for 75 cents a day. Quite a differ- 
ence!” Two of the “wealthy non-Amer- 
icans” named specifically ‘by Lewis as 
muscling in on the Army and on innocent 
American taxpayers were the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor. 

As it happens, the hospital did admit 
the duke, whose Paris home is only a few 
miles away, for a three-day treatment of 


atypical pneumonia. It also treated the 


duchess and the duke’s manservant. 

The ‘Stranded’ Duke: “In the last 
five months,” explained Lt. Col. Leon C. 
Numainville, commanding officer of the 
365th, “we’ve admitted 25 of these cour- 
tesy cases, many of whom pay highest- 
bracket income taxes in the States.” The 
duke, he said, was a “stranded figure,” 
‘admitted as a courtesy. 

The 865th hospital, Numainville 
added, was authorized to accept as a 
patient any civilian who because of his 


connection with the United States Army - 
was entitled to medical care. This in- - 


cluded personnel of the USO, UNRRA, 
Red Cross, State Department, and Amer- 
a ve Peed —: 
spondents, civilian - advisers, an 

the wives Pic Pi of United States 
soldiers. So numerous had these civilian 
applications become that at Christmas 
time 160 patients, occupying half of the 

S, were civilians. : 

1 Colonel Numainville did not like the 
complaint that Army doctors and nurses 
were being kept overseas to care for ci- 
vilians. “The closing of this hospital,” he 


with its terraces, private: 
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‘Maybe Solar can make it of stainless!” 


Does your problem involve the use of corrosion 
or heat resistant metals? Yes? Then the specialized skills 
and equipment of Solar can be valuable factors 
in its solution. % Since 1930, Solar has concentrated 
on the design and fabrication of intricate shapes 
from stainless steel and other high temperature : 
-alloys. It has developed techniques in forming and | 
rare skill in welding its products. Solar’s engineers and 
craftsmen are accustomed to maintaining high standards of 
quality and working to close tolerances. An inquiry 


will place their skills at your service. - 





SAM DIBGO 13, CALIFORNIA &# DES MOINES 5, LOWA 
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AMERICA DRINKS ITS WATER 


FROM PAPER CUPS — SAFELY 





The year ‘round, nothing is more satisfying . . . more refreshing than 
a drink of cool, clear water — served in individual paper cups. Hotels 
and lodges everywhere are cultivating goodwill, catering to the con- 
venience of guests, ecg thought to better and more healthful living, 
by keeping one of these famous brands handy at all times. c-8 





PAPER DRINKING CUPS 
Also AJAX] coLUMBIAN \/]| PEERLESS {{\ 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. JU. S. ENVELOPE CO., SAN FRANCISCO DIV. 
Worcester 5, Mass. San Francisco 7, Calif. 


SE Divisi of 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 

















War Department: 
A youthful civilian patient leaves 
the Army-run American Hospital 


said, “is not going to have any effect on 
the redeployment of any of our personnel. 
They’re all merely going to be moved to 
the 239th General Hospital at Villejuif, 
near Paris,” a big, rambling 2,000-bed 
hospital, formerly an institution for the 
insane. Its specialized equipment Nu- 
mainville described as “very inferior” to 
that of the modérn $1,000,000 American 
Hospital and “ill adapted for specialized 
work,” 

The Two Long Medics: Closing 
down the 365th, however, is causing no 
tears on the part of its personnel. Origi- 
nally activated in Iceland in December 
1943 and known as the “Fishheads,” or 
“FBI—Forgotten Bastards of Iceland,” 
the unit’s staff has had two complete 
turnovers since then as high pointers 
were transferred or sent home. Because 
of its history, the outfit has a slogan: 
“Two years in Iceland, two months in 
England, two long in France.” 
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Why Heat Spurs Polio 


Why does infantile paralysis rage more 


"fiercely in summer than in any other 


season? Because body processes are 
stepped up by cold and slowed down by 


. rising temperature, the effect of summer 
_ heat on the body chemistry was sug- 


gested last week by Dr. D. Frank Holt- 
man of the University of Tennessee as a 
possible reason. 

Reporting in the magazine Science, 
Holtman bases his claim on the effects of 
temperature on mice inoculated with 
polio virus, In animals subjected to a 
temperature of 55.4 degrees Fahrenheit, 
symptoms of paralysis did not appear un- 


til after eleven days. But of a group of 


mice living in a temperature of 71.6 de- 
grees, half were dead at the end of only 
seven days. 
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Butter Side Up 


In Bennington, Vt., last week, The 
Banner took a look at the food situation 
and fondly tried to turn back the clock. 
Following an ancient Vermont custom, 

paper announced, it would accept 
butter, eggs, and other farm produce in 








payment for subscriptions. Publisher 


Frank E. Howe’s take from a dairy-dot- 
ted countryside at the end of the week: 
1 pound of butter for a classified ad. 
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A Pun, That Is 


Sunspots jammed news, telegraph, and 
telephone wires and blotted out radio 
throughout the world last week. But they 
were no match for the wave of variations 
on “That’s a joke, son,” current national 
cliché stolen from Senator Claghorn, i.e., 
Kenny Delmar, on Fred Allen’s weekly 
radio show (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 7). The 
copy desk of The New York Daily Mir- 
ror quipped: “Solar Spots Raise Hob; 
And That’s No Joke, Sun.” 
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Is the Atlantic Red? 


The staid old (88. years) Atlantic . 


Monthly, whose editors and contributors 
have included such flowers of New Eng- 
land as James Russell Lowell, its first 
editor, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, William Dean 
Howells, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and, of 
later vintage, James Truslow Adams, was 
sprayed with red taint last week. 

The rouging came from William Hen 
Chamberlin, aes a foreign nencectioane 
ent for The Christian Science Monitor 
in Russia, elsewhere in Europe, and 
Japan; and Raymond Leslie Buell, his- 
torian, political analyst, journalist, and 
former president of. the Foreign Policy 
Association. 

In open letters published in the So- 
cialist weekly The New Leader, Cham- 
berlin and Buell accused The Atlantic of 


going overboard for the Communist point. 


of view. Specifically, they cited recent 
Atlantic articles on Poland by Anna Lou- 
ise Strong, Nebraska-born Joan of Arc of 
the American Communist movement. 

Strong Meat: Chamberlin told Ed- 
ward Weeks, Atlantic editor: “If these 
articles had represented an isolated ex- 
ception, I would not feel so strongly .. . 
But . . . they represent only the most ex- 
treme expression of a ‘Russia Can Do No 
Wrong’ attitude.” Therefore, he added, 

€ was resigning as foreign-affairs con- 
sultant to The Atlantic staff, a post he 
had held for five years. 

Buell denounced Weeks for rejecting a 
solicited article on the grounds that-it had 
too much history and was not objective. 
He wrote: “The implication is that the 
[Strong] articles . . . are ‘objective’. . . If 
The Atlantic believes in the traditional 
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BUY DICTATI NG 


EQUIPMENT 


until you investigate SoundScriber 








LOOK AT SOUNDSCRIBER Dictating Equipment before you invest in any new or additional 
recording machines. SoundScriber is so easy to use, so easy to play back, so versatile 
that it records one man’s voice or a conference, for a few minutes, or for hours. No 
~ breakage, no shaving. Investigate SoundScriber, the machine that serves the mind. | 





“EASY TO TRANSCRIBE,” says this /Doctor’s Sec- 
retary, “because SoundScriber sounds crystal 
clear and no more broken cylinders, no labor 
lost. I do work of two girls with SoundScriber.” 


THOUSANDS IN USE—THOUSANDS OF USES 
Yes, it will pay you to investigate voice crystal clear to your typist’s ea. 
SoundScriber now! Featherlight, Records authorized telephone conver- 
plastic disc holds up to 30 minutes _ sations, too. SoundScriber will save 
of dictation, costs but a few pennies, you time and money—both in the 
handles and files like a letter, mails office and out in the field. Check all 
flat for letter postage. Repeats your the facts about SoundScriber today. 


JSOUNDSCRIBER 


Trade Mark 


“VERSATILE,” says Gaines Casualty Insurance, 
of Akron, operating 24 hours a day. “We can 

ictate accident reports to our SoundScriber 
around the clock for transcribing next day.” 


FIRST electronic dictating 
machine 


FIRST in disc dictation 
FIRST in cutting dictating costs 


The SoundScriber story fills a book— 
‘well worth reading. Write for it now ; 
Copyright 1946, The Sound Seriber Corp. 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. N26, New Haven 11, Connecticut 
Send sample SoundScriber disc, and full information. 
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When Marconi developed the 
wireless and for many years , 


thereafter, there was no such 
thing as “microscopic tuning" of 





NC-2-40€ 


a receiving set. Signal fading and overlapping of signals 
plagued all radio listeners, whether they were “hams’’ 
or householders, shipboard operators or commercial 


shore stations. 


For a number of years, National Company has been 
building increased sensitivity and selectivity into its radio 


receivers and during the war developed them to a new 


high stage of perfection. In the NC-2-40C you will find 
a radio that will bring in a station if only one-millionth 
_ of a volt of signal strength is present. 


Such precision can be found only in a few high-quality 
receivers and National is one of them. 


NATIONAL 


EST <c 1914 


MALDEN, MASS 


THE MOST DISTINCTIVE NAME 


COMPANY © 
+ 


IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
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concept of fair play, it should be open 
to both points of view.” 

In Boston, Weeks ignored the charges, 
But Atlantic faithfuls recalled that Cham. 
berlin’s past articles had a distinctly antj- 
Russian tinge. Example: In September 
1941, he termed a Russian victory over 
Germany the “least likely event . . . little 
short of a miracle.” « 
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Wotta Ya Miss? 

As Cleveland’s three dailies—The Plain 
Dealer, The Press, and The News—re. 
appeared last week after a 32-day black- 
out, editors knew better what their read- 
ers wanted. The readers told them in two 
polls conducted during the pressmen’s 
strike by fourteen staff men of the 
Scripps-Howard Press. The answers: 

Most missed: local news, 63 per cent; 





Acme 
A pressman smiles after $2 days on strike 


world and national news, 26 per cent; 
no choice, 11 per cent. After news, other 
voids were: comics, 21.75 per cent; 
sports, 20.5: women’s page, 12; col 
umnists, 9; advertisements, 9; editorials, 6; 
movies, 5.25; and radio news, 4.5; others, 
no opinion. On radio’s ability to pinch-hit 
for newspapers: world and national news, 
34 yes, 61 no; sports, 26 yes, 49 no; others, 
no opinion. One woman said: “My kids 
are worried sick about Li’l Abner.” A man 
complained he didn’t know who had died 
in a neighboring house. “I miss the obit- 
uaries most,” he said. 

Those thirsts were slaked last week as 
a result of the pressmen’s agreement to 
arbitrate their demand for a $14.64 
weekly pay boost against the publishers 
offer of $10.86. 
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Ep Hoyt Goes to Denver 
Palmer Hoyt, amiable and able edi- 
tor and publisher of The Portland Ore- 
gonian, gave city rooms something to talk 
about last week. He quit the highly 
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“mom says most everybody’s catching things 


: 80 we're strong "2 WUE CUPS 


You can catch a cold quick as anything drinking after other guys. 
And who wants to stay in bed with the sniffles! The beauty about 
a Dixie is that it never touches any lips but yours... . It tastes 
better in a Dixie Cup because you know it’s clean. 
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esteemed, 85-year-old ‘Oregonian—often 


and aptly called “The New York Times" 


of the West”—to go to the raucous, rich; 
and gaudy Denver Post. 

On The Post, Hoyt will succeed Wil- 
liam C. Shepherd, 71, editor and pub- 
lisher for thirteen years and for 21 years 
before that the righthand man of the 
late Frederick G. Bonfils, the swash- 
buckling lottery promoter whose strong- 
arm tactics built The Post into the most 
feared and hated, but most widely read, 
paper in the Rocky Mountain area. Shep- 
herd—“Shep” to Post men since the days 
of Gene Fowler, Damon Runyon, and 
scores Of other distinguished alumni—is 
retiring after an all-Post career of more 
than 40 years. 

Hoyt’s friends have known for some 
time that he was looking around and 
were less ‘surprised than most Oregoni- 
ans. His move to The Post, coming al- 
most twenty years to the day (Feb. 16, 
1926) after he started his spectacular 
career from copy desk to top spot—dum- 
founded upper-echelon colleagues and 
sent a shock of regret and surprise 
through The Oregonian plant. 

In Denver, Hoyt will find The Post no 
longer quite so ie and tough as in 
the days of Bonfils, for Shepherd, vener- 
able, small, and rotund, is a much quieter 
man. But The Posf’s racy, two-fisted 
ea and the circus-poster dress still re- 

ect control of the paper first by Bonfils 


and now by his strong-willed actress- 


daughter Helen. 

To Hoyt, the lure was the challenge of 
a new field and an “eminently satisfac- 
tory” offer—reliably reported as a five- 
year contract at $50,000 a year, more 
than twice his Oregonian salary. To Miss 
Bonfils, who promised no marked change 
in The Post’s virile news coverage and 
normal Republicanism, Hoyt’s lure was 


his “vision for the West, the greatest 
‘ vision I have seen since Papa has gone.” 


Up From the Rim: In Hoyt, Post 
men will get a publisher whose door 
is always open to his staff, whose heart 
is closer to the newsroom than the busi- 
ness office. Husky and out8poken, he 
walks with a rolling Western gait, wears 
suits of youthful cut and ties as flashy as 
Post headlines, laughs easily and makes 
friends as readily. . 

Hoyt came to Oregon in the round- 
about way that is customary to the son of 
a minjster (Baptist). Born in [Illinois 
49 years ago next March 10, Hoyt mar- 
ried before he left college, worked a 
few weeks on The Oregonian in 
1928, then took a better-paying job as 
a telegraph editor at Pendleton, north 
of Portland. 

After three years of this, he returned to 
The Oregonian as a copy reader. At the 
end of his first shift, his slot man bade 
him good night, then turned to the news 
editor and remarked: “That fellow is 
a newspaperman.” Hoyt lived up to the 
tribute. In the next seven years, Ep (for 
Edwin Palmer) Hoyt went from desk to 
reporting, drama editor, night city editor, 
executive news editor, and managing edi- 
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' Africa’s annual purchases are 









fee 


This sunny, healthy land, rich 
in scenery and natural resources, 
ranks in the forefront of the 
world’s post-war markets and 
offers unequalled opportunities 
for enterprise in travel and 
trade. 
oe 


Before the war, the Union of 
South Africa—that other 
U.S.A.—was one of America’s 
best export markets for mining’ 
and agricultural machinery, au- — 
tomobiles, household equip- 
ment and consumer gogds. In 
the post-war period, South 


expected to surpass the 100- 
million dollar mark. 
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Transport in South Africa stood 
the test of war, involving un- 
precedented haulage of men 
and material at the strategic 
foot of the African continent. 
The victory won, the South 










African Railways and Harbours gard 
are preparing to serve the pent- ator 
up civilian demands for travel i 
and trade and to promote de- left 
velopment at a tempo that ex-c 
stimulates the imagination. - 
less 
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Write for free illustrated booklet, fon 
“THIS IS SOUTH AFRICA,” lan 
‘ nea 

to The Union of South pre 
Africa Government bs 
Information Office ag 

500 Fifth Avenve, New York 18, N.Y. i 
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tor. In between, he found time to tum 
out 50 Western stories, although he has 
written none since. 

Wanted: An Editor: When Hoyt be- 
came Oregonian managing editor in 
1933, that pillar of respectability had 
only 92,000 circulation; its balance sheet 
was in the red. Executive heads had al- 
ready rolled. So had the paper's ponder- 
ous six-bank headlines under the surgery 
of Col. Guy T. Viskniskki, fabulous doc- 
tor of ailing papers. 

Hoyt livened up the paper’s staid but 
often Pulitzer-cited editorial page with 
local and syndicated columns. He short- 
ened stories and rigidly enforced his 
creed: “Print the news; comment ade- 
quately thereon, never allow these to 
mingle.” He exploited hitherto unnoticed 
talent. He found a cooking-page and 


: " haseaated Press 
Hoyt gives up dignity for color 


garden reporter in a girl elevator oper-. 
ator who had written the story of her — 


job for the house organ. When he went to 
the publisher’s front office in 1988, he 
left behind in the newsroom at least ten 
ex-copy boys writing or editing. 

His formula paid off. When he quit 
last week after eight years as top man— 
less six months spent as domestic director 
of the Office of War Information in 1948 
—The Oregonian, with a circulation of 
185,000 daily and 240,000 Sunday, had 
forged ahead of the rival afternoon Port- 
land Journal, owned a site, and had plans 
nearly ready for a new building with new 
presses, 

_The Oregonian’s directors paid Hoyt a 
igh parting tribute. They moved M. J. 
(Mike) Frey from businéss manager to 
es manager in complete charge of 
paper and pron Arden X. Pang- 
born, Hoyt’s close fri and onetime 
managing editor, back from the paper's 
Tadio station (KGW) as business manager. 
But for the time at least, they left unfilled 
Hoyt's place as ‘editor and publisher. 
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CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
\ 
FOLDING CARTONS 
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KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS 


KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 
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LUCKY FELLOW, 
HE HAS A 
RESERVATION 
AT THE 


YOUR DEAFNESS 
HIDDEN! / 


By ''HEAR-RINGS’”’ 


A beautifully designed set of matched earrings, one 

which contains a powerful, high quality, vultra- 
midget hearing aid receiver, ¢ 

ANOTHER FIRST by 
MAICO * 
Suppliers of 90% of the precision hearing 
test instruments in the U.S.A. 

Heor happily — inconspicuvously “HEAR-RINGS" give 
you good hearing AND the attractive style of a nor- 
mal well-groomed woman, 








Send the attached coupon today for information about 
the sensational. ""HEAR-RINGS”, 


Dept, 61-2 “HE Pann Mog na Maico Bldg. 
Please send information about "“HEAR-RINGS"” 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
city. ‘ STATE 
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) gravity in a barnyard, I’m 


Should Cows Be Lifted? 


by JOHN LARDNER 


"There is a youth named Allen La 
Fever, a high-school football player 
aged 17, who has been lifting a young 
cow daily for several months. At least, 
he was levitating this veal the last I 
heard. He may have desisted by this 
time, either on the advice of his 
physician or through sheer boredom. 

Say -what you like about 
the thrills of challenging 


pretty sure it would soon 
jade the palate of most of 
the jazz-mad youngsters of 
today. La Fever has a pur- 
pose—i.e., to be able to lift 
the animal when both he 
and she are full grown—but 
even so the lad must occa- 
sionally ask himself, in mo- 
ments of stark soul-search- 
ing and self-inquiry, just what the 
future is in that. 

The interesting thing about La 
Fever’s hobby is that it has inspired 
quite a body of learned comment from 
authorities on cattle lifting. For this 
information I am indebted to the In- 
quiring Fotographer column of The 
New York Daily News, which runs 
down the middle of The News’ edi- 
torial page. If you ask me how I hap- 
pened to be reading The News’ 
editorial page, I will retire like a flash 
upon my constitutional rights and fight 
extradition. If, on the other hand, you 
are prepared for a little quiet scientific 
parley, let us look into this thing more 
closely. 

For comment on La Fever’s proj- 
ect, the Inquiring Fotographer went 


to six authorities—Charlie Atlas, Sieg- © 


mund Klein, Man Mountain Dean, Al 
Roon, Lou Stillman, and Joe Gunther. 
Three of these men are physical cul- 
turists, by mail or otherwise; one is.a 
wrestler, with a beard; one is a weight 
lifter, and the sixth is the proprietor 


_of Stillman’s celebrated gymnasium, a 


training center for prizefighters al- 
lergic to fresh air. 

The opinion of this panel was sharp- 
ly divided. Three of the critics desig- 
nated the effort as La Fever’s Folly, 
holding that he would never be able 
to lift the full-grown cow. Two of 
them said it could be done. The sixth, 
Mr. Stillman, was cautious. 

“It is almost impossible to say how 
much the boy will be able to lift,” 
said Mr. Stillman, “because lifting is a 
knack, in addition to requiring phys- 
ical strength.” 

Now, Mr. Stillman is the only one 





of the critics who is not a professional 
strong man himself. He is more the 
businessman type, as I know from 
having paid for grazing space in Still- 
man’s gym for a fighter I once man- 
aged. However, he knows the subject 
of lifting as well as any man, because 
his gymnasium contains one of the 
sternest lifting tests east of 
the Mississippi. I refer to 
the windows in the gym, 
which have been lifted only 
once in the memory of mod- 
ern man. On that occasion 
‘fourteen managers rushed 


who had not been outdoors 
since 1907 broke into a rash 
similar to impetigo, and 
three fighters had to be car- 
ried to Mr. Stillman’s lunch 
counter for first aid, which. consisted 
of Mr. Battling Norfolk, the house 
therapist, bathing their temples with 
the contents of Mr. Stillman’s mus- 
tard pot. 

‘Mr. Dean, the wrestler, and Mr. 
Klein, the weight lifter, are the two 


authorities who feel that La Fever 


will one day lift the full-grown cow, 
if the cow does not first lift La Fever. 
Both of them are able to cite prece- 
dents. Mr. Dean recalls that a cow 
was lifted 2,500 years ago by Milo of 
Crotona. Mr. Klein merely cites “a fel- 
low named Mann, in the Middle 
West,” who once lifted an 800-pound 
cow. Neither Mr. Dean nor Mr. Klein 
denies he could lift a cow himself, but 
you get the impression that each of 
them has better things to do than play 


_ house with livestock. 


The three physical culturists, Mr. 
Atlas, Mr. Roon, and Mr. Gunther, 
are darkly skeptical of La Fever’s abil- 
ity to lift the cow on the best day he 
(La Fever) ever saw, and Mr. Atlas 
and Mr. Roon go on to say that the 
youth may do himself irreparable 
harm by yielding to this headstron 
impulse to raise an adult Guernsey 0 
her feet. Physical culturists are ob- 
viously more social minded than wres- 
tlers and weight lifters, for Mr. Dean 


and Mr. Klein do not seem to worry { 


about the chance of La Fever’s hurting « 
himself, or the eow either. Mr. Atlas 
advises La Fever to break the cow-lift- | 
ing habit as soon as possible. I judge 
he thinks the cure should be gradual— 
lifting a pig, then a sheep, then maybe 
just one or two chickens before dinner 
till he.no longer feels the need to lift. | 
La Fever had better take note. 


over to close them,’a trainer § 
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Professor of Punch 


Boxing is proud of Nat Fleischer. He 
is the sport’s historian, most prolific au- 
thor of books on the game, its moral con- 
science, curator of a Museum of Pugilism, 
donator of belts, lecturer, referee, and 
editor and owner of The Ring (monthly 
circulation: 72,000), considered a bible 
by even the most irreverent fighters and 
managers. 

Last week, boxing’s bookworm re- 
ceived a rare tribute. The New York 
chapter of the Boxing Writers Association 
respectfully suggested the name of Nat 
Fleischer to Gov. Thomas E. Dewey as a 
candidate for the vacant seat on the three- 
man New York State Athletic Commission. 

After a long sports apprenticeship on 
New York newspapers, Fleischer om 
his museum and The Ring in 1922. If he 
had been an easily discouraged ‘man, he 
would have quit boxing—all phases of it 
—21 years before. He was a fairly ef- 
ficient amateur featherweight at the age 
of 14, when he was matched with Joe 
Gordon, a professional lightweight, in a 
Boys Club bout in New York. The boys 
sparred for a few seconds, and then the 
first and last punch of the fight was 
landed squarely on Nat’s fragile chin. 

Professor Fleischer’s Museum, crammed 
into The Ring office overlooking the 
Madison Square Garden arcade, stems 
from his ‘childhood — collecting 
fighters’ pictures from packages of Sweet 
Caporal cigarettes. It now presents such 
mementos aS: =~ 
@ A cestus, a spiked metal hand covering 
found in the ruins of Pompeii, and a set 
of wooden knuckles used incrooked fights 
when gloves were first introduced. 

@ A top hat and gold-handled razor that 
belonged to Bob Fitzsimmons. 

@ Numerous dumbbells and gloves used 
by famous fighters. io ; 

@ Watches from every heavyweight 
champion, except Jack Sharkey, of-the 
past 60 years. Sharkey wants to sell his 
timepiece. Challenger Billy Conn, Filei- 








Of fights and men: Nat Fleischer 





Every minute counts. Your desk is piled with correspond- 
ence — your calendar is filled with appointments. You 
want to dictate now. Go ahead! Waste no minutes wait- 
ing for a secretary—the ‘‘mike”’ is ready whenever you are. 


Freed from her notebook, your secretary gets more done, 
too. She gains time for more important work —doubles 
her worth to you and to herself. ) 
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One man business or far flung corporation, the Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER is the modern executive's right arm. It takes down 
his ideas; speeds his letters, orders, memos; streamlines his day — 
even records his phone calls or interviews! Let us tell you exactly 
what VOICEWRITING can do for your business. No obligation— 
just tear out and mail the coupon today. 


as EDISON | 
VOICEWRITER 
-Ediphone 
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Thomas A. Edison, Inc, Dept. B-2, W. Orange, N. J.* 
WRITER 





to know more about the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
and how it can save time and streamline business operation. . 


Name. . 
Address. 
Company. 


*In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont, 
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penalty. on 
Enterprise 


Dorsana’s tax structure 
favors productive enterprise. 
This state has no bonded debt— 
and never can have. The state 
constitution prohibits state bond 
issues. 

This means that when you 
move to Indiana you do not have 
to assume a heavy tax burden— 
to pay for back debts of the 
state. Indiana is not only out of 
debt—but on June 30, 1945 had 
a net surplus of $54,318,210, 
unencumbered and unappropri- 
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scher explains, donated a watch but took 
it back because he needed. it. 

Under Fleischer’s will this entire lot of 
boxing bric-a-brac will go to the New 
York Public Library. . 

More remarkable. is Fleischer’s library 
of 4,000,000 clippings and 2,000 books. 
The professor wrote 41 of the books, and 
his 42nd, the 1946 edition of The Ring 
Record Book, is due in mid-March. In 
addition, he is just waiting for paper to 
publish two manuscripts he has lying 
around: “The Michigan Assassin,” the 
life story of Stanley Ketchel, and “Litera- 
ture of Boxing,” a bibliography of boxing 
of three centuries. 

At a typewriter, Fleischer acts like 
Jack Johnson, his idol of the ring. He as- 
saults the machine as if it were a punch- 
ing bag. In a fairly typical day, he churns 
out 16,000 words for a book besides do- 
ing some of his weekly chores: writing 


for The Ring, refereeing a match, speak-’ 


ing at a military camp or hospital, pre- 
senting a gold-studded belt to a fighter. 
Every now and then, the old welterweight 
tires of his routine, puts on his hat, and 
departs for his favorite relaxation. He 
goes to see a fight. 
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Navy Headlock 

Unlike the professional variety, col- 
legiate wrestling is good, honest, and dull. 
The apemen, glandular freaks, and Nean- 
derthal specimens are conspicuously ab- 
sent from the padded mats of college 
gymnasiums. Instead, earnest youngsters 
pit their rugged strength against each 
other without fuss or phoniness. 

In this curiously normal realm of hon- 
est grappling; there has been no team in 
the United States to compare with Navy’s 
for the past four years. The midshipmen 
maulers, securely headlocked in instruc- 
tion by Coach Ray Swartz, have a record 
that is hard to beat in any sport. Of the 
50 dual matches under Swartz’s guidance 
since 1989, Navy has lost only eight. The 
team hasn’t been beaten in the last four 
years. Until last Jan. 5, no Swartz wrestler 
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All Elastic 


Paris Double Grips 


“Paris"* Garters are created on the 
principle that you are entitled to the 
best your money can buy. Strict adher- 
ence to this fixed policy has earned the 
preference of millions of men. Today 
you receive more style, more valve, 
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— game. He mney clamps fore- 
a 


ger and thumb to the fat of his nose. 
A sign above the doorway of the Navy 
reads: “HOW TO BE A CHAMPION 
WRESTLER. It lists seven requisites 
toward attaining that goal, but the one 
Navy grapplers seem to remember best is 
No. 5: “Be a good loser but don’t lose.” 
On the Lehigh University mats in 
Bethlehem, Pa., last week, the Navy team 
had occasion to work to death both ‘parts 
of Rule 5. Only one Navy matman, team 
captain Oscar Greene, won a title (at. 
186 pounds) in the 42nd Eastern Inter- 
collegiate championships, but the other 
midshipmen accumulated enough pre- 
liminary and place points to give Navy 
the team title for the fourth consecutive 
year by a one-point margin over Army. 
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Red Rolfe rides on 


Once a Yankee... 


Ailing with colitis, Red Rolfe felt each 
of his 34 years like a millstone. At the 
end of the 1942 World Series, he was 
through with major-league baseball. The 
third baseman Connie Mack had called 
the greatest in a decade left the New 
York Yankees after nine great years to re- 
turn to the Ivy League whence he came. 

A Dartmouth alumnus, he started 
coaching baseball and basketball at Yale. 
Every now and then “I’d look at the box 
score,” Rolfe admitted, “and read those 
familiar names—Gordon, DiMaggio, and 
Henrich—and I'd just feel homesick.” 

Last Saturday, Rolfe ended his career 
at Yale by completing the most successful 
basketb 
= Sparked by freshman Tony Lavelli, 

ghest scorer in Yale history, Rolfe’s 
1945-46 quintet defeated Holy Cross 
58-45 to finish the season with a record of 

een victories and one loss. . 
. — day, a vty oer South as 
ee again. He signed to coach 
for his old boa 


Manager Joe McCarthy. 





l season at New Haven in 51 


REDUCES FIRE HAZARDS 

Schools, hospitals, hotels, office 
buildings, factories and homes with 
concrete walls, floors and roofs have 
the ruggedness, strength and fire-resist- 
ance to protéct life and property against 


needless fire losses. 


GUARDS AGAINST DISEASE 
In sewers, sewage disposal plants, 


improvements, concrete is making life 
in modern cities more healthful and 
enjoyable. 
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water supply systems and scores of other - 




























How CONCRETE improves 


Modern Living 


In a hundred ways concrete is helping to make American commu- 


nities safer, more healthful, more economical places in which to live. 


CONSERVES SOIL AND WATER 

In flood control projects and im- 
pounding reservoirs, concrete guards 
life and property against destruction by 
floods and conserves soil and water 
—two of the nation’s most valuable 
natural resources. 


LOWERS TRANSPORTATION COST 

Concrete pavements expedite motor 
travel; reduce the cost of delivering 
essential supplies and services; cut traf- 
fic accident losses and aid in advancing 
air transportation. 


THESE BENEFITS AT LOW ANNUAL COST 
For its many essential community uses, concrete offers mod- 
erate first cost, low maintenance expense—long years of service 
at low annual cost—the true measure of economy. 


Whatever you plan to build, first consider concrete—the dow 
annual cost construction material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 2c-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


FS A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con-_ 
crete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Action-Getter 


90 


of Modern 





EXECUTONE, the modern electronic inter-com, 
gives you split-second, direct voice-to-voice con- 
tact with every member of your staff. 


No more chasing from office to office to get 
wanted information. No more clogging up your 
switchboard with “inside” calls. You simply 
press a button on the EXECUTONE and talk 
with your man! The voice is clear and natural. 


EXECUTONE gives you instant control of 
every department—enables you to speed-up 
production, get more work done! The coupon 
below will ‘bring you the whole story! 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


Over 90,000 successful EXECUTONE instal- 
lations, backed by our unconditiong] guar- 
antee are your assurance of 
trouble-free, performance and 

dependability. EXECUTONE = 
Inter-Com Systems are individ- 
ually engineered to your particu- 
lar requirements...installed and 
serviced by factory-trained spe- 
cialists in principal cities 
throughout the country. 








Two-station systemsfor 
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COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
Mail Coupon for Further Information 





EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. 8-4 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

1 am interested in data on EXECUTONE. 

(0 Please send literature. E 
(0 Have representative call. No obligation. 


Name. 
Firm. 
Addr 
City. 
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_ MUSIC 





Barték’s Requiem 


Béla Barték was dying—of what he was 
never told. But as the days passed last 
September, the little, frail man with the 
burning blue eyes refused to stop com- 
posing. His bed in the West Side Hospi- 
tal in New York City was littered with 
score sheets. As each page was finished, 
his son Peter would take it and line in 
the routine details. Barték’s voice, never 
more than a whisper, grew almost in- 
audible. 

In valiant hope, one of the greatest 
musical pioneers of this century scrawled 
the word vegé—Hungarian for “the end” 
—on the last bar of the sketch copy on 
which he was working. But before he 
could do more than indicate by his own 
musical shorthand what he. wanted in 
the final seyenteen bars, he had to give 
up. Two days later, on Sept. 26, 1945, 
Béla Barték, 64, died of leukemia. 

The Hungarian composer, pianist, and 
scholar had nothing to leave his wife but 
his music. Ditta Pasztory Barték is a 
pom and had been a pupil of her hus- 

and. Thus, although his last completed 
composition had been rege gras planned 
as a two-piano concerto, it took form as 
a work for solo instrument and is dedi- 
cated to his wife. 

With its closing seventeen bars scored 
by Bartdék’s intimate friend Tibor Serly, 
the Piano Concerto No. 3 was given its 
world premiére on Feb. 8 by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Eugene Orman- 
dy. Gyorgy Sandor, another Barték pupil, 
was the soloist. On Feb. 9, the concerto 
was broadcast by CBS, and on Feb. 26 it 
is scheduled by the Philadelphia for a 
performance in New York. 


The concerto does not sound like the: 


baffling Barték who sometimes combined 
not only two themes in two different keys, 


—— 


but four themes in four dif. 


is more like the Concerto for 
Orchestra and less like the 
trying Concerto for Violin, 
Although some: critics may 
call its comparative simplicity 
and lack of Bartékian pun. 
gency the product of a sick 
man, fervent Bartdék friends 
can point to the composers 
own statement about the re. 
cent trend of his work. “With 
maturity,” he said, “. . . comes 
the wish to economize—to be 
more simple . . . Maturity is 
the period when one finds the 
just measure .. .” 

Music, Not Songs: What. 
ever the “just measure” Bar- 
t6k found -for his personal 
music expression, how just 
was his measure of reward is 
another question. Yet his pres- 
tige is such that no discussion 
of modern music is complete 
without his name. 

_ Famous though Barték was as a com- 
poser, he was equally known as a pianist 
and as a scholar. With his countryman 
Zoltan Kodaly, he lifted his native Hun- 
garian music from the idiom of the 
cocktail ensemble into the more di 
tinguished idiom of the concert hall. 

For all his prestige, however, Barték 
was never the kind of artist who makes 
real money. His first trip here, in 1927, 
was financed by the Baldwin Piano Co., 
which paid his expenses plus $200 a 
week for about ten weeks. 

Barték came to the United States for 
the last time in the. fall of 1940. The war 
drove him here, and the war kept him 
here to die He was not happy in. an 
alien land. Never strong physically, he 
had tuberculosis as a young man and, in 
his final illness, ran a fever continually 
for three years. Despite this handicap he 
wrote during this period three of his most 
important works—the Concerto for Or- 
chestra, the Violin Sonata, and the Piano 
Concerto—besides sketching out a fourth, 
a Concerto for Viola and Orchestra, 
which Serly will complete. 

Financially, life in the Land of Plenty 
was a struggle, too. Because of war re 
strictions, Barték’s English publishi 
firm, Boosey & Hawkes, could not 
him money from abroad. With fierce 
pride and integrity, he would —_ 
money only for tasks he had the stren 
to do, and friends adopted dodges to help 
him. Although he was not a mem 
ASCAP, it stepped in behind his back 
and took care of him at the end—even 
burying him. i 

It is therefore ironic that since his 
death there have been 48 major of 
chestral performances of his music, 25 in 
January and February alone—more heat- 
ings for him dead than there ever were 
in a similar season for a live Barték. 


Newsweek 


The frail Barték: He won a race with death - 
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Sometimes changes are so drastic & ts - 
hard to believe they are true. 


To those who own homes or business 











Why not make sure your fire insur- 
ance is adequate by checking with 
your local agent or broker? Repre- 
sentatives of the Aetna Insurance 


| What changes 4 few years can brin 








Since 1879 


because of failure of the Aetna to 
meet its obligations. 














no policyholder has 
ever suffered loss 
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DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 


Rina Insurance Group 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Listen to 
EARL GODWIN 
American Broadcasting 
Company 
Thursdays 8:15 p.m., B.S. T. 





AETNA INSURANCE CO. © THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO.. © THE CENTURY INDEMNITY CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO. © STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N.Y. © STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N.Y. 
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There is nothing in screwstem pipes 
like VanRoy Ajustomatic! The patented 
*‘fleat-mounted” stem can't lock at an 
off-angle—can't freeze out of line. it 
can be turned repeatedly yet it holds its 
precision alignment for the life of the 
pipe ... Discover VanRoy Ajustomatic, 
highest achievement in quality pipe 
making . .. VanRoy Co., Inc., Empire 
State Building, New York 1, New York. 


@)sicner OF QUALITY IN PIPES 
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School-days are invigorating, productive, 
fun-days for students in El] Paso’s branch 
of the University of Texas—in two un- 
surpassed private girls’ schools—and in 
our splendid public and parochial school 
systems. Here, in this famous. dry, 
golden out-of-doors climate is a modern 
college and accredited schools for stu- 
dents of all ages. And here, too, is the 
living history of the old west 
—the culture of Old 
Mexico — another 
language, another 
world. Let us tell 
you more—show you 
action pictures. 
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320 SUNLAND BUILDING EL PASO, TEXAS 
Please send me your new free folder “SCHOOLS 
of El Paso”. 


a 
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THEATER 





Born to Be F unny : 


Garson Kanin, formerly one of Holly- 
wood’s top directors and recently of the 
United States Army, has turned to play- 
writing and come up grinning with a hit 
in his first try. “Born Yesterday” is lively 
and amusing in its own right—and at 
least twice as funny as that with the act- 
ing of Judy Holliday and Paul Douglas. 

Miss Holliday, a former member of 
The Revuers, failed to impress Holly- 
wood during a brief stay in those parts, 
but made a quick recovery with “Kiss 
Them for Me” and her first Broadway 


role. When illness forced Jean Arthur out 


of “Born Yesterday” during the tryout 
tour, Miss Holliday was rushed into the 
part with only a few days’ rehearsal. As 
Billie Dawn, she once again is cast as a 
dumb but willing babe whose chief at- 
tributes are a funny voice, a responsive 
figure fore and aft, and an artist’s aware- 
ness of how to use both of them to comic 
advantage. 

Paul Douglas, another newcomer who 
is best known as a radio announcer, is 
just as good in the more trying role of 
Harry Brock. Harry is a ruthless, illiter- 


ate lug who_has. made millions in the 
junk business and descends on Washing- 
ton to make a few millions more as dis- 
honestly ‘as possible. 

Harry’s expenses include $235 a day 
for a duplex hotel suite to house Billie 
and his entourage, $80,000 for the soul 





Graphic House 
Holliday eyes a Merrill (left) and Douglas war 


and services of a venal senator, and some 
$200 a week for a reporter from The 
New Republic (Gary Merrill), who has 
been hired to instruct the noncerebral 
Billie in the art of reading newspapers 
and, possibly, a book. The journalist 
both Pygmalion and Shaw’s: Professor 
Higgins by doing a job in two months, 
Not only does Billie fall in love with her 
instructor, but somehow she also devel. 
ops a few ideas—and the result is a finan. 
cial doghouse for a robber baron. 

The political comment precipitated in 
“Born Yesterday” rarely reaches beyond 


skin deep. A more serious defect is that | 


the second and third acts don’t quite 
measure up to the pace of a hilarious 
first act. However, thanks to an excellent 
cast, the damage is negligible. (Bory 
YesteRDAY. Max Gordon, producer. Gar. 
son Kanin, author-director. Donald Oen- 
slager, sets.) \ 
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Her Heart Belongs to China 


In the late 1920s Will Irwin and the 
late Sidney Howard, working from a 
French’ translation, collaborated on an 
American version of the Chinese classic, 
“Pi-Pa-Ki.” It was only last week that 
their adaptation finally reached Broad- 
way, although this might be considered 
a short wait in view of the fact that the 
play has been popular in China since 
1891 or thereabouts. 

Michael Myerberg — who 
would rather set a_prece- 
dent, as in “The Skin of Our 
Teeth,” than be commercially 
right—is the man who had 
the faith and courage to pro- 
duce “Lute Song.” Happily, 
he was also equipped wi 
the money and taste neces- 
sary to provide this exciting 
musical. “Lute Song” by no 
means is every man’s meat. 
And it may prove poison to 
some. But anyone interested 
in the theater should take a 
look at it. 

In a field day of song and 
pageantry, brilliant sets and 
costumes, the story comes of 
an also-ran. It concerns a pro- 
vincial scholar whose father 
sends him. from home and 
wife to become a magistrate 
in the emperor's court. The 
young man is forced to marry 
the daughter of a powerful 
prince and prevented from 
communicating with his fam- 
ily. During a famine, the old 
folks at home die, but the 
ame have been watching the 

aithful wife who attended to 
their needs in life and death, 
and eventually she is reuni 
with her husband. 


The interesting score # | 
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WER the Boys Came Home! 
YS ud 7 
* 
WHEN war came, employees of The 4 
Oregon Journal, like those of many ; 
another newspaper, went into uniform. ‘ 
They went from every branch of The 
Journal into every branch of the Armed 4 
. Forces. The “news side”’ of The Journal a 
30RN Pix is typical. Eighteen news room men 4 
Gar- Mary Martin, “Lute Song” version went to war. As good newspapermen : 
Oen- they had the qualities that make good 
frankly contemporary. “Mountain High, soldiers. There were no casua!ties and ¥ 
Valley Low” and “Monkey See, Monkey all except two, who elected to go else- : 
Do” are particularly effective as sung by where, have returned to the news room 
a Mary Martin, who dyed her hair black to with accrued seniority rights. 
| play the scholar’s wife. Like the . pro- : 
the ducer, Miss Martin also had the courage 
” to try something different, and the girl 
gis whose heart once belonged to Daddy in 
‘tha “Leave It to Me” plays her third and most 
at dificult stage role, with charm. (LUTE 
pe Sonc. Michael Myerberg, producer. John 
th Houseman, director. Raymond Scott, Ber- j 
the nard Hanighen, music and lyrics. Yeichi fs 
— Nimura, choreography. Robert Edmond { 
pe Jones, sets and costumes.) 
rece- iss 
aly | Com in Feb 
oe orn in Fepruary Waite they were gone the work of pub- Tuat’s not the only reason they came 
pro- Bucolic is the word for the rest of the lishing a good newspaper was carried back. They came back to The Journal 
pily, week’s Broadway offerings in which a on. Now they're back because The because this newspaper is primarily the 
with number of competent and some talented Journal is their kind of newspaper. Its people’s paper—it’s a community affair. 
en players diligently shuck corn to preserve ‘editors and their co-workers have made There is an intimacy between the people 
iting a doubtful harvest. it.so. The Journal is.a human paper, a who make it and the people who read 
y no €*January Thaw” gives Michael Todd paper with vision and understanding, it. The men and women who staff The 
neat. four operating productions on Broadway. a paper dedicated to an ideal, the Journal feel keenly that they are a part 
n to Guapted from Bellamy Partridge’s novel, American way of life!: These men and * of the area they serve. They like to live 
sted sblen, errs the strictly occupational women who fought for an ideal are now in Portland and work in Portland. They 
ke a Poolidee 0 pone families—city sli TS VS. back carrying on to further that ideal. delight in performing extra bits of ser- 
; life iat a seh gigi eM nr ‘They are putting the American way of vice that help make this community a 
~ necticut £ ouse, Although the play's life into action! better, happier place to live. 
ae humor runs to references about’ an off- 
pli stage out-house and even trots a pair , : 
‘ther of pigs on-stage for yokel color, Director Tuey make a great team—these loyal, 
pane Ezra Stone manages to keep the gags hard hitting, hard working newspaper 
trate —good,- bad and decidedly indifferent folk.-They take on jobs not in their : 
The ~on the run. Robert Keith, Charles Mid- strict line of duty, expend their talents T E : 
ai dleton, Helen’ Carew, and Charles Bur- and ‘energy freely, turn out the best q 
erful atl grees — able characterization newspaper they know how and enjoy it ; 
fe UI Cincnior “amo ote ny intnck | Necbgeim Tete dee PORTLAND, OREGON” 
, old home in Indiana, and on the quiet side. over 12,000 more f, = in Portland Afternoon and Sunday of 
the Most important, Walter Huston plays the d the daily Journal than her e 4 
the widowered, middle-aging farmer who - 7” y roe aga a 
- to casts sheep’s-eyes (object: matrimony) at newspaper. The Journal is today, as it Member.... Metropolitan ‘x 
ee th, his young hired girl (Mary ames) "anid. has been for years, Portland's favorite end Pacific Parade Groups 
nited Sets his famil ; friends, and gossiping eli ie, tik with the largest circulation 
neighbors on their collective ear. Huston in its history both daily and Sunday. 
e is _ a performance that almost supplies - ‘ 
- € missing drama. 
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This site adjoins the St. Louis 
Municipal Airport and the 
Wabash Railroad right-of-way 
..-exclusively served by the 
Wabash and within the St. 
Louis switching limits. It ad- 
joins property recently acquir- 
ed for an $8,000,000 automo- 
bile assembly plant... just 
16 miles from St. Louis Union 
Station. 

We will be glad to furnish 
full particulars concerning this 
or any other site in the vast 
Heart -of America area that 
the Wabash serves. Call or 
write: H. H. McIntyre, In- 
dustrial Agent, Wabash Rail- 
road Co., Room 1448 Railway 
Exchange Blidg., St. Louis 1, 
Missouri. 


WABAS 
RAILROAD 


Serving the HEART of Americal 
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The Mouth of a Babe 


An 11-year-old girl student in the Cen- 
ter Schgol at Wilton, Conn., heard that 
her teacher was leaving. Last week, she 
composed a farewell poem. The tag line: 


We're awfully sorry you're going away 
But maybe you didn’t get adequate pay. 


> 
‘Destroyed by German Fury 

When the Germans set fire to the 488- 
year-old University of Louvain library on 
Aug. 26, 1914, they destroyed one of the 
world’s finest collections of ancient and 
medieval literature. In the words of 
Désiré Cardinal Mercier, beloved Belgian 
prelate and Louvain alumnus: “Of all 
these manuscripts, of all these incunabula, 
of all these records, of the 300,000 vol- 
umes which formed the modern library, 
of the gallery of portraits and busts .. . 
of the magnificent decorations . . . 
nought remained, on the morrow of the 
fire, but ashes.” 

World sympathy was aroused. In the 
United States even small children con- 
tributed pennies to rebuild the Louvain 
library, and more than $500,000 was 
raised. 

When the building was finished in 
1928, its American architect, Whitney 
Warren, prepared to place on the front 
the inscription: “Furore Teutonico Diruta 
Dono Americano Restituta” (Destroyed 
by German Fury, Restored by American 
Generosity). In the full flush of world 
brotherhood, Belgium objected to the bit- 
ter words, and the inscription was never 


ee 


placed on the balustrade Warren had de. 
signed for it. 

In this war, the Germans swept into 
Louvain once more in May 1940. The jj}. 
starred Louvain library was once agai 
burned and gutted, its 700,000 new vol. 
umes reduced to smoldering ashes. But 
who started the fire? The Germans “ip. 
vestigated” and announced that the 
British had fired the library before 
leaving Louvain. 

Last week at the Nuremberg trials, the 
full story of the second 


vain professor and head of the official 
Belgian ‘investigation. The Germans, he 
charged, deliberately destroyed the li- 
brary. They placed two artillery batteries 
in villages outside Louvain. An officer 
asked a Belgian civilian to identify the 
library’s spire. One German officer mut- 
tered: “These Belgian pigs have placed 
an insulting inscription about us in the li- 
brary.” The shells began to fall. Five 
minutes later the library burst into flames, 


Pe 


As the Bamboo Is Bent 


From Tokyo last week came word of 
some preliminary revisions being made in 
Japanese textbooks by the Army’s Civil 
Information and Education Section under 
Brig. Gen. Ken R. Dyke. The most sur- 
prising deletion was the entire story of 
the American Revolution. This colorful 
paragraph also disappeared: “Since 400 
years ago, Portugal, Spain, Holland, 
Great Britain, Russia, and lastly the 
United States have been eating East 
Asia like worms.” 





- 





International 


‘Lookit It Burn: When this Pennsylvania country ‘school burst into flame last 
week, 34 children were in it. Believing they were taking part in a routine fire drill, 
all marched out and were saved, as were some of the desks, books, and a pair of shoes. 


uming was re- 
vealed by Dr. Leon van der Essen, Lou. 

















For  aatian Living 


Wherever the better 
things of life are en- 
joyed and appreci- 
ated ... Schlitz is a 
natural and expected 
‘part of the setting. 


JUST 
THE. Kiss 
OF THE HOPS 


No harsh bitterness 


Copyright 1946, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaubee, Wis. 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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| a aks SORE 20 Bite special: occasions. Yet you can afford 
Original thinking marked nial | *hi idelp! | ee to enjoy. Philadel ira sepule and often. 


86.8 PROOF e 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS - : Continental Distilling Corporation, Philadelphia, Penna. 


*rROM A SERIBS OF HISTORIC PRINTS DESIGNED FOR “PHILADELPHIA "—THE HERITAGE WHISKY—FAMOUS SINCB 189% 
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Arliss as Voltaire in 19383 


George Arliss: 1868-1946 


George Augustus Andrews, known to 
the theater and movie public as George 
Arliss, Disraeli, Voltaire, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Cardinal Richelieu, Shylock, and 
Baron Rothschild, died at his home in 
London last week at the age of 77. 

Arliss’s fame stemmed from his skill 
in portraying historical figures. Because 
of him, millions of movie-taught Ameri- 
cans visualize the dominant characters 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies as strangely alike: sad-eyed men 
with long faces, long noses, and long 
upper lips. 

His career in this country began in 
1902 with his appearance in “The Sec- 
ond Mrs. Tanqueray”; his success was 
such that he prolonged his intended 
four-month visit to twenty years. 

In 1921 Arliss scored a smash hit in his 
role of the Rajah of Rukh in “The Green 
Goddess” and later took. the show to Lon- 
don, where it played for a year. He then 
returned to the United States for nearly 
two decades. In 1989 Arliss retired from 
the stage and screen and went home to 
England, having achieved virtually every 


big Knight with the exception of 


ssibl 
_ Arliss, whose impersonations of histor- 
Il characters were fair game for the 
meee sonatas of the night-club and 
thie e circuits, had celebrated earlier 
year the 60th anniversary of his 
appearance on the stage. During those 





As Alexander Hamilton in 1931 





As Baron Rothschild in 1984 > 


years he had figured in 48 recorded 
movies and plays. 

His wife, the former Florence Mont- 
gomery, who had played with and oppo- 
site him for 47 years, was with him for 
his final curtain. 
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Japs Escape to Movies 
for Love and No Kisses 


For the Japanese almost the only escape 
from the drab realities of defeat is t 
movies. The longest lines in queued-up 
Tokyo are made up of movie-goers. This 
in spite of the 200 per cent amusement 
tax which boosts the admission price of 
first-run houses to 50 cents—nearly a day’s 
wage for some. The following report is 
from Newsweex’s Tokyo bureau: 


- Japan’s three major studios and movie 
houses are doing a booming business. 
Currently,-1,100 of the 3,600 movie 
houses in Japan are in limited ation. 
Last week, to lessen the terrific over- 
crowding resulting from the short hours— 
neon to 7:30 p.m.—the closing time was 
extended to 10 o'clock. 


So far new Japanese films are being ~ 


produced at the rate of about two a week, 
and second-run houses now have a total 
of some sixteen postwar features to 
choose from. The most popular movie 
turned out to date has been “Five Guys 





Culver Photos . 
As Disraeli in 1929 


From Tokyo” a satire on such current 
matters as the black market, government 
shilly-shallying, and war profiteering. Five 
comedians including Entatsu and Achako, 


‘the Abbott and Costello of Japan, return 


from a war factory outside Tokyo to find 
their families holding funeral services 
for them. Their inept attempts. to return 
to a normal life furnish the comedy. 
Japs Are Lousy Lovers: Apart from 
the topical humor the success of “Five 
Guys From Tokyo” is probably due to 
the Japanese flair for pantomime. It isn’t 
too difficult to follow a Nip movie with- 
out knowing the language if the charac- 
ters don’t mix themselves up by changing 
clothes or growing beards. Unhappily 
they are terrible in portraying love. Peo- 
le who are supposed to have that old 
feeling stand back and eye each other 
for minutes as owlishly as a pair of 
Orientals can (they haven’t the right 
kind of eyes) and occasionally nuzzle 
awkwardly at each other’s shoulders. « 
Not until a fortnight ago in a new 
comedy called “Pursuer Be Pursued” did a 
brace of Japs kiss for the camera. Lon: 
lines of customers stood in heavy sl 
and snow to see it and managers com- 
plained they couldn’t empty theaters be- 
tween performances because the people 
stayed to see the kissing scene again. 
Japanese motion-picture houses are off 
limits to GI’s. Unofficially the reasons are 
the-possibility of fights (the normally 
lite Japs are all elbow and rush in crowds) 
and the unsanitary conditions. Even 
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Soullharn Comfort Od Lashioned 


Your first sip of an Old Fashioned made with Southern Comfort 
will be a revelation. Smooth, and so mellow, too—with the always- 
welcome advantage of being 100 Proof! The Grand Old Drink of 
the South makes the finest Manhattans and Highballs. Improves 
all drinks. But ... Only Two, Remember ...No Gentleman Will Ask ' 
for Three! Write for recipes. 


SOUTHERN COMFORT OLD FASHIONED DELUXE SOUTHERN COMFORT IMPROVED OLD FASHIONED 


digger of Southern Comfort. Dash of bitters. Pony of Bourbon or Rye. of 

nay agers ice. a a! syphon. pe ag oy an ne Deter = 

with cherry, twist of lemon peel, slice of . of syphon. Garnish with cherry, twist 
lemon peel, slice of n 


 Deres Only Oue 


‘NO SUGAR IS NEEDED WITH 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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in such a glittering palace as the Nip 
Gekijo the ventilation is poor. Also, dug 
to the Jap fish diet, the crowded interigg. 
like that of almost every public building Atom 
in Japan, smells like an Octopus whic) Itha 
has been chased. 10 miles over a dusty 


road on a hot day and is perspiring freely, ba it i 
Be By 1944. | 

: tum. 1 

Greer Meets Gable BB differer 


As the billboards have it, “Gable’s back IM siderab 
and Garson’s got him.” And that jugiM villain 
about sizes up the box-office potential of MM couple 
“Adventure.” Even without Greer Garsog e 
as his guiding co-star, Clark Gable’s fir 3% 70 or 
film since his return from the front ag an 
Air Force major automatically would be MM with tt 
certified profit in any exhibitor’s till. . ware 

‘Playing safe on a sure thing, M-G-Mmm Centra 
has. settled for a regulation rehash that MM gave v 
can be identified charitably as a refresher MM vivid | 
course for Gable fans. This time the actor HM tion. 7 
is a two-fisted, single-minded merchant Mj ing w 
seaman. who is somewhat inarticulate HM dent o 


- about the lure of the sea, but has plenty # ed: “I 


to say about women, liquor, public # ples o 
libraries, and related phenomena of life HI We st 
ashore. And, as he was three years ago, MM gin aj 
Gable remains a tough man in a barroom § public 


. brawl; he can imbue phony dialogue #% world 


with a semblance of sense; and when he MM but c: 
kisses a girl, she’s kissed. Bel 
Under the circumstances, this kissing 
business is conservatively. limited to Mis | 
Garson as a San Francisco librarian, Joan 
Blondell as her emotional roommate, and 
Lina Romay, an attractive number work 
ing the bistros on the Chilean coast. It is 
Miss Garson, of course, who survives this 
osculating Odyssey, although she has to 
the rambunctious rover, divorce 

him, and produge a baby to turn the trick 
Miss Garson bears up bravely under 
the unaccustomed strain of girl-meets 
Gable, although she throws rocks and 
pouts in moments of distress. Thomas 
Mitchell lends a realistic touch as a 
drunken sailor preoccupied with his 
“weeping, immortal .” The rest is 
Gable. (ADVENTURE. Metro-Goldwyr 
Mayer. Sam Zimbalist, producer. Victor 
Fleming, director.) 
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Garson, Blondell, and Gable... 
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Atom Fright Francaise 

It happened a third time. Orson Welles 

did it in New York in 1938. Chile had its 

ish version of the Men from Mars in 
1944. On Feb. 4, the French had their 
tum. This time, however, there was a 
difference. The radio program that set 
France on its ear was planned. with con- 
siderable malice aforethought. And the 
villain was not a mythical Martian but a 
couple of atomic bombs on the loose. 

e Paris radio’s show, called Platform 
70 or the Atomic Age, was an expertly 
prepared, gruesome drama. It- opened 
eth the voice of a Professor Helium, who 
warned that there was atomic trouble in 
Central Siberia and remote Ontario. He 
gave way to news reports which created 
vivid pictures of continents in disintegra- 
tion. The horror was described as spread- 
ing until it threatened Paris. The Presi- 
dent of the United Nations gravely plead- 
ed: “I issue a pathetic appeal to all peo- 
ples of the world to remain calm . . . 
We shall end in beauty or we shall be- 
gin again our happiness.” The resultant 
public reaction made it clear tliat if the 
world does end, it will do so in anything 
but calm and beauty. 

Before the 25-minute program had 
ended, police and newspaper switch- 
to Miss i boards were jammed with frantic calls 
n, Joan #% for clarification. People ran screaming to 
te, and MJ neighbors, concierges, and corner cafés. 
t work: Hil Terrified mothers hastily collected their 
st. Itis HM children. At a big café on the Champs- 
ves this i Elysées, a plump platinum blonde in a 
has to MM green-plumed hat burst in wildly, scream- 
divorce ing: “We're all lost:” Café sitters, not in 
etrick MJ on the broadcast, indicated that the 
under #% blonde was lost to something less potent 
-meets @% than the atomic bomb. 
ks and Later, as word got around to others— 
Thomas HJ with the aid of repeated assurances from 
| as a MM the Paris radio—that it was just a show, 













th his §@ fright turned to anger. A cordon of police 
rest 8 Hj was thrown around the radio studios. 
—_ Doctors called complaining that the pro- 





gram had upset patients violently. Some 
even reported premature births, although 

































































«+. the sailor had two girls in port 
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SQUARE MILE. New jersey 
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try employing 200 
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government are 
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@ Hub of the Eastern Seaboard— 
gateway to foreign markets—the heart of 
America's wealthiest trading areas, 

A 50-mile radius from the center of the 
state will encompass both New York City 
and Philadelphia. 23,000,000 people live 
within overnight trucking delivery. 

A mighty network of railroads, deep-sea 
waterways, terminals and warehouses, air- 

‘ ports and highways contribute to the great- 


Just issued: “New Jersey —- — est concentration of transportation facilities 
Minaic umngd Popes ae to be found anywhere in the world. 

you evaluate the advantages of To industry stripped for postwar action, 
@ New Jersey location, based these facilities mean lower distribution costs 
. Pepe rene it, and. strategic maneuverability. A New 
Big Five” of the Eastern:Seo. Jersey location may put you closer to your . 
board. Write for free copy! biggest customers and your best markets. 


Get the facts as an aid to a sound decision! 


NEW JERSEY 


MIGHTY ATOM OF INDUSTRY 
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New Sersey Covncil, Department of Economic Development S-2°State House, Trenton, Nt. J. 
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Yesterday, Continental Red Seal 


Engines, mounted in landing craft, 
tanks and other war machines, pro- | 


vided the driving force which has- 
tened the end of the war. Today, 
proven Red Scal Engines—depend- 
able and economical — are rolling 
off Continental production lines. Red 
Seal Engines for farm tractors, high- 


. way trucks and industrial equipment 


are speeding the return to normal 
living. If it’s power you need, you'll 
find a Continental engine to 
meet your requirements. Red Seal 
Engines, gasoline or Diesel, from 5/, 
to 251 horsepower, are on the job 
wherever there’s work to be done. 


Continental Motors Corporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


WORLD-WIDE 
CONTINENTAL POWER 


Look for the 
Continental Red Seal 
it identifies the Finest 
In Every Fleld of Power 
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d Acme 
Radio Mews: When a Clipper 
stopped in Ireland for refueling, this kit. 
‘ten stowed away. In New York, the 
Irish tabby was photographed and 
mewed on two national broadcasts be- 





fore she was adopted by Mayor William 
O’Dwyer as the City Hall cat. 
not a single exam was subsequently 


verified. And yet, as it was, the 
French reaction was in no way com- 
oye to that set off in the United States 

Orson Welles, One good reason, 
Niwenene s Paris bureau pointed out, is 
that the French are the most skeptical 
people in the world. Perhaps it was that 
thesis that Jean Nocher,. author of the 
script, was testing. 

At 43, Nocher is a writer and director 
of a newspaper in St. Etienne. The idea 
for the broadcast came from his book, 

“Frankenstein, or the Age of the End of 
aes World,” published in 1984. When he 

ested it, the editorial board of Radio 
Di ion Francaise warned it would have 
—- results. Nocher meee on card 


: tual grous- 
ing over polities and epee the 
am was —e i stored for 
—. eight da 


The Finger S om In reporti 


- the incident, the French press by-pa 


its opportunity for stories. Most pa- 


pers editorialized so heavily that readers : 


‘ot few basic facts. The newspaper 
‘Aurore sniffed: 
wanted to please the Uni 


<< eee 


“Possibly someone | 
ited. States and | 
.Show that we are henceforth willing to 
standards.” 


opt its 
But while all the press yowled at the 
the public ; 


oon ry all along Ke op et 


ng been expected. Platform rm 70 


his E» 
grapev’ 
made cle 
words: 
“The W 
disclosut 
which 


judged, 


have no 
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50 tempting, but... 


THE GRAPEVINE bears a new crop of tips 
and rumors every day. Some folks may 


homes so that today it is-estimated 
these owners are to be found in one 


vi occasionally profit by them. But remember 
> kit. this: THE GRAPEVINE will let you down 
* just as surely as night follows day! 

: be- 

liam 

Cat. his Exchange’s disapproval of 

-e Mgrapevine information” has been 
















ently Mmade clear in these widely published 
» the words: 

com- 

tates HThe well-established principle of 
it disclosure of facts, as the basis upon — 
tical MWhich security values should be 
that Bijudged, is the essence of Exchange 
"the SE olicy. Tips, rumors and impulses 
actor mghave no place in the serious business 
idea Hof advising investors.” 

ok, ‘ 

. ~ ASsers ? stanoine? 

ado BARWINGS ? PROSPacTs» 


acts are available. Before any com- 
pany lists its securities in this in- 
vestors’ marketplace, that company 
agrees to report, regularly, basic 
tacts concerning its operations and 
linancial condition. Wise, experi- 
enced investors know this. Before 
hey act they seek out the. facts. 

hus, they are able to exercise in- 
formed judgment, based upon facts. 


ever before has there been avail- 
able so much factual information to 
fuide responsible buyers and sellers 
of securities. 


Uver the past century and a half, 
1 be ip of American business en- 
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out of every four families. The risks 





and rewards involved in America’s 
productive progress are shared by 
the many—and not the few. 


This widespread ownership has been 
possible because investors, large and 
small, have found in the facilities of 
this Exchange an open, ready market 
in which they know they can sell 
what they have bought—promptly, 
at prices based upon the supply and 
demand in the market at the time 
transactions are completed. 





Such a market—free, open and 


honestly conducted—is a national. 


asset. But, just is the highway 
builder cannot guarantee the safety 


’ “of all who ride the roads he builds— 


this Exchange cannot safeguard you 


against risk. You, the investing pub- 


lic, must be the ‘‘careful driver’”’ on 
this-free open highway to broader 
‘national ownership of American 
business enterprise. 
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$21 - Sth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Mu 2-7894; any office or agency of 

Holland-America Line; Air Express 

international, Inc., Miami, Fla.; or call 
your local travel agent. 
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Luther’s 400 Years 


In the early hours of a cold February 
day in 1546, an ex-monk lay dying in 
Eisleben, a little town of the German 
principality of Saxony. The life of this 
former Roman Catholic priest had been 
a. constant struggle, for the most part 
against practices of a church tinged with 
corruption, but also with a conscience 
tortured by doubts and a deep sense of 
personal unworthiness. In death his 
doubts disappeared..As Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther suffered his final stroke, a friend 
asked: “Reverend father, will you stand 
steadfast by Christ and the doctrine you 
have preached?” The last word Luther 
spoke was distinct: “Yes.” 

Luther’s doctrine shook the founda- 
tion of Christianity as the learned doctor 
could never have foreseen. In the 400 
years since his death that Feb. 18, his 
tenets sparked the Reformation and split 
the western world into Protestantism and 
Catholicism. His followers carried Lu- 
theranism to every continent. Today it is 
the largest Protestant confessional group 


in the world, second only to Wester: 


(Roman) and Eastern (Orthodox) Cath- 
olicism. From the mere handful who 
backed the 95 theses Luther nailed to the 
door of his Wittenberg church, the Lu- 
theran church has grown to a.world 
membership of more than 63,000,000. 
By Faith Alone: Luther the reformer 
never meant to be Luther the protestant. 
But his first attack on the practice of sell- 
ing indulgences led him to 
object more and more to the 
current doctrines of the 
church. Even before Rome 
excommunicated him in 1521 
Luther had denied the divine 
authority of pope and em- 
peror and the necessity of the 
authoritative priest. “Man and 
God,” he wrote, “no more 


mediary than do two lovers.” 


and the Bible as supreme au- 
thority became his credo. - 

The most difficult beliefs of 
the Catholic church were 
swept away. The clergy was 
urged to marry, as Luther 
did. The seven sacraments 
shrank to two—baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. Yet the 
principal beliefs of Catholi- 
cism—the Apostles’, Nicene, 
and Athanasian creeds—re- 
mained. . 

In a world ripe for revolt, 
the idea of an individual a 
proach to God spread like 
news of a miracle. Germany 
quickly embraced Lutheran- 
ism. Luther’s own writings in 
the vernacular, his hymns, 
and his German translation of 
the Bible spread through the 


Luther nails his theses to the church door 



































































land. By the end of the sixteenth cenh 
Denmark, Iceland, Sweden, Norway, ; 
Finland had heard of Dr. Luther’s tums 
ings. Later these countries adopted 

theranism as the state religion. 

With emigration, Lutheranism gp. 
throughout the world. Swedish seta 
established the first Lutheran congys 
tion in the United States in 1638 a & 
site of Wilmington, Del. German 
Scandinavian pioneers carried the 
theran faith south and west. The 
strength of the 5,665,788 baptized 
therans in the United States and Canad 
however, is still concentrated in N, 
York and Pennsylvania. Most Luthe 
churches in this country are now orgy 
ized in two associations, the Nation 
Lutheran Council and the smaller § 
odical Conference. 

The Lutheran world movement bes 
in Germany in the latter half of the ning 
teenth century, but the first World C 
vention did not meet until 1923. Its mai 
function has been not to define doctrin 
but to provide relief for needy countrie 
Its new relief committee met at Stock 
holm a fortnight ago. 

Since the war the German church } 
been most in need of help. On Jan. % 
Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, United State 
Civil Affairs Administrator in German 
announced Germany would be opene 
for specialized relief work through vol 
untary agencies. The Lutheran wo 
church is now hastening to aid its breth 
ren in the devastated land of its birth 
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5S Aviation Parts Makers Benefit : 
= ey CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES! 
: from Northeast Ohio’s Assets Only she Clveiand-Northest Ohio are oes 
a qanufacturers bl 
8 CLEVELAND-NORTHEAST OHIO area is the proven best location na saab ee ee 
e parts producers and allied industries. Already 135 makers | Ee ee 0e Agee WRh 79,008,008 
ane parts are thriving here. —Superlative transportation by land, water and sir. 
4 g the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area “The Best Location in —Adequate electric power at low rates. 
}Nation for Aviation” are such outstanding resources as the $25,- ~-Plomy of renee opr gaia eerta 
9,000 NACA laboratory with its high altitude wind tunnel—the only HS ender aha rates SO 
t of its kind—and the new Air Foundation, providing leadership —Ample financial services. 
f scientific research and practical aid to manufacturers. —-Nemeross busiecss cad industrial services. 
« —Favorable tax structure (no state income tax). 
| FIRST POSTWAR National Aircraft Show, recently held in Cleve- —Diversified industries to supply and be supplied. - 
. MG, Constitutes an aviation highlight of 1946, and the world-famous fi nee cgirnse Raye 
. Air Races are again scheduled to take place here in September. —Excellent living and cultural eavironment. 
Gleveland has one of the world’s biggest and best sirports, and is SEND FOR NEW BROCHURE! We tell more 
g to spend $31,000,000 for expansion of the city’s already about this area’s many advantages in an up-to-the- 
ng airport facilities. minute brochure, “The Best Location in the Nation 
providea complete, confidential Jocation engineering service without for Moy laduiets’ . To wil be glad to sont oes 
to managements of companies who are considering expansion. tl 
4 Call, write or wire Industrial Development Division, R. C. Hienton, Director Ss 
SE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
c2 Photo 75 PUBLIC SQUARE ° CHerry 4200 e CLEVELAND 1,OHIO — 
or : 
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Russia: To Know or to Bait? 


Russia has always been an enigma ty 
Americans. Perhaps the American mj 
developed in the Anglo-Saxon tradit; 
is incapable of ever fully understand; 
Russia as a country or Russians as , 
people. But thinkers and leaders of both 
agree that the two great nations, each of 
which came into being as the result of , 
revolution, cannot afford to mistrust an 
misunderstand each other forever, 

Two books designed for the better 
understanding of Russia, its people and 
its politics, were published last week 
Both should find a wide audience. One 
reads like an E. Phillips Oppenheim 
thriller, peopled with international spie 
and secret-service operatives. The other, 
longer and more scholarly, is one of the 
best studies of Soviet politics extant, 
Both books are provocative and likely to 
stir up much discussion. 

f “The Great Conspiracy” by Michael 

a Nh tated’ Sayers and Albert E. Kahn—the authors 

NIUE of “Sabotage,” an exciting exposé of 
‘foreign agents in the United States—reads 

: like a novel. Sayers and Kahn are experts 
in the art of documented sensationalism 
and their book, subtitled “The Secret 
War Against Soviet Russia,” reports in 
deliberately exciting style 28 years of 
effort by powerful interests to “misrep- 
resent” the Russian Revolution and its 
aftermath. 

The authors’ thesis, which they back 
up with a vast array of documented evi- 
dence, is that international pro-Fascist 
forces have plotted ever since 1917 to 
stir up enmity between Russia and the 
Western democracies and to overthrow 
the Soviet regime. A strange and frighten- 
ing story of intrigue, terror, and sabotage, 
it is told, in great part, in the actual 
words of the participants as dug out of 
court records, official documents, and 
published statements of statesmen, mili- 
tarists, and financiers. 


Red Baiting, 1918-1946: In its pages 
is unfolded a fantastic running account of 
a whole series of plots against the Soviet 
Union by pare eee yc. by _ 

statesmen and bankers, by American hate 
Silonite thee RE: OSE ESD peddlers and many others. First of the 
plotters were the White émigrés, the anti- 















Along Delta routes are twenty million 


no manufacturer can afford to overlook. You can 


wt os: : : $e f 
‘ : Eo ok Bolsheviks, and the interventionists who 
wv > 
reach more of these customers in shorter time rr went to work in 1918. Then came the 
by Delta Air Lines : : os plots of Trotsky and his followers in the 
«' \. 


’20s and 30s. Yesterday the Nazis, aided 
— a fr rn gprerg o~_— bp 
; ’ and elsewhere, were at work. Today those 
agence 4 who talk about the “Third World War 
are accused of continuing the aggression. 
In “The Great Conspiracy,” Sayers 
Kahn name names and spare nobody, 
from ex-Prime Minister Churchill 
~“ex-President Hoover down, who can 
summoned to help prove their case. 
tell how the Russian fifth column 
after the revolution even making the ut 
provable assertion that Woodrow Wilsa 
was poisoned in Paris. Accepting the 


than by any other 

















Moses & Weil, New Orleans, 
Consulting Engineers 


C. Wallace Plumbing Co.~- 
Dallas, Contractors 


New Orleans is nearly as well known for the high humidity of its 
Summer weather as for the quaint Old World atmosphere of its famous 
“French Quarter.” When the owners of the towering, mid-town 
Hibernia Building decided on year-around air conditioning, their first 
stipulation was that humidity be reduced to the comfort level. 


To do this, Trane designed. and built equipment for an extensive 
installation which not only circulated cooled air in Summer and warm 
air in Winter throughout the 20 floors of this building, but which also 
reduced average wet bulb (humid) temperatures 14 degrees. This was 
accomplished by an ingenious split-coil arrangement for simultaneous 
cooling and dehumidification. Many famous Trane products combined 
to produce this custom-engineered system—Water Cooling Coils, 
Steam Coils, Climate Changers and Fans—all of which are designed 
to function together in perfect balance and efficiency. This unique 
Trane principle of unified product engineering assures greater comfort, 
economy and dependability from every Trane installation. 


In its chosen fields, Trane has 
pioneered many of the notable devel- 
opments which contribute so much 
to modern “Weather Magic.” More 
than 200 Trane field engineers in 
85 principal cities stand ready to 
make this experience available to 
architects, engineers and contractors 
for the solution of your problems. 
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NEWSWEEK - 
ee 
evidence of the Soviet courts, they give 
a detailed study of the Moscow. trials. 
They show how Axis agents plotted the 
assassination of Stalin. They report how 
various political leaders sought to bring: 
about a world war against the Soviet 
Union. After reading this book it is much 
easier to understand why Russia seeming- 
ly refuses to trust the rest of the world. 

In “Soviet Politics at Home and 
Abroad,” Frederick L. Schuman, Wood- 
row Wilson professor of government at 
Williams College, goes over much of the 
same ground—and a great deal more— 
and documents his report even more com- 
petently. His book is a historical survey 
of Bolshevism from its first appearance 
in Czarist Russia to the présent moment. 
He reviews Soviet politics and diplomacy 
from the beginning and the story he has 
to tell differs m ly from that of the 
propagandists—either those for or against 
our military ally. 


Dr. Schuman speaks with authority and © 


understanding of Russia’s problems. He 
says in his preface that he expects to be 
denounced equally by the “professional 
heroizers and hate-mongers.” T: ites 
will scream at his book, as they will at 
“The Great Conspiracy.” Dispassionate 
readers, however, can trust Schuman’s 
purpose: to attain “clearer thinking and 
more sympathetic appreciation in the 
relations between the two largest and 
most populous white nations of the earth.” 
(Tue Great Consprmacy. By Michael 
Sayers and Albert E. Kahn. 483 pages. 
Little, Brown. $3.50. Soviet Porrics at 
Home and Asroap. By Frederick L. 
Schuman. 688 pages. Knopf. $4.) 
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Harper's Prize: The Hated 

“Wasteland,” by Jo Sinclair, is a prize- 
winning novel worth every cent of the 
$10,000 awarded to its author by Harper 
& Brothers. It can take its place without 
too much hesitation with such previous 
Harper prize novels as Anne Parrish’s 
“The Perennial Bachelor,” Glenway Wes- 
cott’s “The Grandmothers,” and Julian 
Green’s “The Dark Journey,” three of the 
eleven published since the prize contest 
was started in 1923. The award is made 
every two years. The judges, Irita Van 
Doren, Betty Smith, and J. Donald Ad- 
ams, are to be congratulated on their 
1946 choice. 

“Wasteland” is outstanding compared 
with the tripe offered during 1945 in the 
literary butcher shops. This is solid red 
meat, though .a little trimming would 
have done it no harm, perhaps. 

Miss Sinclair tells a simple and pow-. 
erful story about a Jewish family in New 
York City. But it is not a family saga in 
of presenting what, in less skillful hands 

presen in 
might haar “been a trite-tale tritely told. 

John a Jake Braunovitz, the 
younger son ist, quit school 
to become a hay. How 3 pga a 
photographer, he is 35 old and a 
veteran of eighteen years’ service for his 
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There are good reasons why all eyes 
are focused on the new South. 

Industrialists, particularly, in seek- 
ing increased volume and profits, are 
eyeing the South’s practically limit- 
less supplies of raw materials and its 
24-hour accessibility to over half the 
natjon’s population. 

Other economic advantages in the 
South include low-cost electric power, 
a pool of cooperative, machine-skilled, 
native-born workers, excellent trans- ~ 
portation facilities and strategic, gate- 
way access to South Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. j 
- Tf you want further information on 
why wise industrialists are choosing iJ 
the South, write our General Develop- ~ 
ment Agent for facts concerning this 





region of bright promise. Data — 
plant sites, taxes, power, transporta- 
tion, labor, etc., is available. Address - 
J. A. Senter, Room N-201, Nashville, 


Tennessee. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA © 
& ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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saper. He is sick, unhappy, and nervous. 

fuch against his will his sister, whose 

ic tendencies have caused her to be 

Sa analyzed, ‘induces him to see a 

jatrist. Parts of John’s story are told 

in vivid scenes between doctor and pa- 
tient; others are flashbacks of memory. _ 

Inside Tortured Souls: By this un- 

usual device, at most times happily 

devoid of psychiatric jargon, we see the 


Jewish father and mother, their chil- ~ 


dren and grandchildren living in what 
doctor and patient agree is a “wasteland” 
of hate, mistrust, and misunderstanding. 
The result is a magnificent study of Jew- 
ish life. In the end the _psychiatrist’s 
probings show where lie the emotional, 
religious, and sexual conflicts that made 
this family what it was instead of what 
it seemed to its members to be. 
Certain scenes are memorable, particu- 
larly those which show the family to- 
on Friday nights, the beginning of 
Jewish Sabbath, and at the suppers of 
the Seder, the annual Passover ceremony. 
The tortures of John, who has kept his 
Jewish origin a secret from get mtlegs 2 
associates and who has always felt 
ashamed of, yet unwilling to desert, his 
family, are admirably done. Miss Sin- 
clair’s book is one of the best fictional 
studies of the inner workings of man’s 
mind that has recently been published. 
(WastELAND. By Jo Sinclair. 321 pages. 
Harper. $2.50.) 
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a Gentle War: Evidence that Brit 
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f your business needs more cash 
... Send for this new book 
COMPARING MONEY COSTS 


BEFORE your business borrows 
again, to pay taxes or for any other 
purpose, it may pay you well to read 
our booklet, ‘*A Comparison of Money 
Costs.’’ It contains charted studies of 
actual cases . . . with dollars and 
cents comparisons of our Commercial 
Financing Plan vs. Time Loans. 

The facts and figures in this book 
show why you may find the cost of 
using our plan so low that you 


_ would have to secure a rate of 4% per 


annum, or less, on a commercial time 
loan to keep the cost comparable. 


What’s more, you will find our 
plan more liberal and more flexible, 
as well as low in cost. It helps you 
make more profit by giving you more 
monsy to work with . . . without 
interfering with your management or 
restricting your operations. It frees 
you from worries about renewals, 
calls and periodic clean-ups of your 
loans . . . and from consequent uncer- 
tainties that stand in the way of 
long-range planning and progress. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portiand, Ore. 


These and many other advantages 
nr wh 
wholesalers 
our method of financing . . . and 
used more than One Billion Dollars 


under our Commercial Financing * 


Plan in the past five years. 
Let us send you the booklet, 


‘A Comparison of Money Costs.’ There's 


no obligation . . . and we think it 
will open your eyes. For a copy, just 
telephone or write the nearest Com- 
mercial Credit office listed below. 


a 


manufacturers and‘ 
ave changed over to 








MACHINERY FINANCING 
AT LOW COST 


Use ovr Machinery and Equipment 
Purchase Plan to finance all new or — 
used equipment you buy. Small down 
payments. Low rates. Balance spread 
to let equipment pay for itself out of 
earnings .. . Details sent upon request. 




















COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


CONP 


ANY 


) y lhan SQ OOO0O00 


BALTIMORE 2, MD 


FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Vhould I say offer? 
S proffer? tender? present? 








EXACT WORD 






THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Book OF SYNONYMS 
An Entirely New Work = Gaye 

by the BAS ks a 
Editorial Staff of ; ; 


LARIFIES the dis- 

tinctions between 
Synonyms, giving 
their Antonyms and Analo- 
gous and Contrasted Words, ex- 
plains the differences in their shades of -meaning, 
and illustrates usage by classic and contemperary 
writers. An essential tool for writers, speakers. Al- 
phabetical listing and cross-indexing of every entry. 
Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms has over 900 
pages, bound in tan library buckram. With thumb 
index, $4.00. At your bookdealer's, or from the 
publishers. 
















offer ideal industrial 


THE SMALL TOWNS 
OF GEORGIA locations. A reservoir 
of friendly, intelligent, 


native-born workers. Mild climate. 
Raw materials. Abundant soft wa- 
ter. Exce'lent transportation facili- 
ties. Dependable electric power 
at low rates. Write Industrial De- 


PLANT the Fatere in 


Keep The Mouth 
And Throat Clean 


The first great care when colds or epidemics threaten 
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One for the Whitney: “Girl With an 
Imaginary Lover,” by Salerno 


The Modern Whitney 


Once a bulwark of middle-of-the-road 
conservatism, the Whitney Museum of 
American Art® in New York went all out 
for modern art in its painting — 
fall (Newsweek, Dec. 10, 1945). Last 
week the Whitney indicated that modem 
art is. there to stay. Like the painting 
show before it, the annual exhibit of 
contemporary American sculpture, water 
is keynoted with 
abstractions in the lobby and plentifully 

with them throughout. 

“h word “abstraction,” of course, cov- 
ers a multitude of variations from reality. 
Among the water colors: 

@ Romare Bearden’s “The Bull Bellowed 
Like Two Centuries,” in which the mam- 
moth bull and the toreador, in Bearden’s 
peculiar but attractive shades of browns, 
a ig s, and lavenders, are perfectly 


€ Lyonel Feininger's “Somewhere at Sea 
No, 3,” an ultra pattern of sail- 
boats on a pink sea. 
@ Louis Schanker’s “Dark Nature Theme,” 
black on white, with no apparent con- 
nection with 

The Whitney’s sculpture section was 
gathered together with difficulty, as mane 
sculptors had worked in war plants and 
-had little time for the long, slow maki 
of sculpture. Even so, the 52 tee 

American sculptors 








. “Between two transcontinental 
railroads...on a main highway...close 


to deepwater facilities... 


You know, Mr. Manufacturer, Metro- 
polican Oakland Area is the most favor- 
able point for fast economical distribu- 
tion to Coast markets, in fact, to the 
~ Eleven Western States. 


“With a plant on that site you couldn’t 
be better located. You could have a spur 
to either railroad, there’s a third trans- 
continental line in the switching district. 

: “That main highway 


gives direct accessto . 


27,000 miles of im- 
proved highways 
linking your West- 
ern markets. 


“Your ocean tonnage would be handled 
through deepwater terminals unexcell- 
ed on the Coast. Over there just this side 
of Oakland Municipal Airport, they plan 
to develop new berthing space. That air- 
port, by the way, is being expanded to 
four times its present size to handle 
biggest air transports.” 


These paragraphs give merely a hint of 
the transportation advantages enjoyed 
bya plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area. 


The 48 pages of “It’s An Amazing NEW West” 
are crammed with basic facts, figures and photos 
about this Area from many other angles. If your 
company is thinking about the West, write for 
a copy of this book NOW! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
388 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California, U.S. A. 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


(EBA - ALBANY - GERMELEY - EMERYVILLE - RAYWARD - LIVERMORE - GAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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Never before—such speed 
for shippers! This new P-I-E 
*Redhball” Freight Service assures — 
Sifth-morning delivery of your mer- 
chandise between Pacific Coast 
markets and Chicago or St. Louis 
eo. and fast delivery to such in- 
termediate points as Kansas City, 





D DAY FREIGHT SERVICE 





Denver, Salt Lake City! (Shippers 


~ located East: route freight to P-I-E 


Chicago or St. Louis Terminal for 
shipment beyond.) P-I-E provides 
complete security to shippers: Fi- 
nancial Responsibility; $1,000,000 
Cargo Insurance on all shipments; 
Fast Handling of C.O.D.’s. 





“Advantages of Shipping 
by P-1-E Motor Freight” 
-» fact-filled booklet... 


sent upon request to 





neorest P-1-E Terminal. 
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_ Artists Group of New York, first brough 
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Yes, guardian of the superb flavor of 
Chateau Lejon White Wine. Here is 
a wine you will enjoy the first time 
you taste it and one which connois- 
seurs rejoice at. Order a bottle from 
your neighborhood wine merchant. 


Calan Spon 


CALIFORNIA 


WHITE WINE 


Distributed by National Distillers Products Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 
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My diagnosis for enjoyment! 
Pipefuls of amazingly mild 
and flavorful 


Country Doctor 





Pipe lhixtare 
ECONOMY-LUXURY 
. 235 
Pleasureful 
Pipefuls 








25¢ 
TRY IT TODAY 
tf your dealer decea’t have R— write Philip Morris 
& Co., Limited, tac., Dept. 04,09 Fifth Avenue, WY. 
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awkward as a sitter for a photogrillll 
Among the exceptions: se 

@ “Cockfight—Variation” by David Sx: 
During several war years Smith wo 
as an electric welder at the Amem 
Locomotive Works in Schenectady, W¥ 
Now he is back at his Lake George sty 
which he calls the Terminal Iron Wg 
Smith’s recent New York retrospes 
exhibition of 55 pieces of sculp 
marked him, at 40, as an artist of 
importance. His Whitney entry, mag 
flat steel plates welded together: 
beauty of form while conveying the § 
movement and excitement of a cock 
@ “Memorial” by Mitzi Solomon,” 
though still an immature talent, this! 
year-old artist has carved a work of og 
passion and dignity. Of Australian bls 
wood, it shows a woman standing stra 
with covered head, holding a small 
protectively against her. a 
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Dollar-Day Art 


This week the — man’s” art book 
go on sale. The publisher, the America 


fine art to the man with a dime by repro 
ducing paintings by well-known artist 
on Christmas cards. The books are $1 and 
be wa insecurely bound in pape 

acks. They contain 50 to 60 reprod 
tions in gravure with a frontispiece i 
full color and introductions—long ar 
short—by the artists themselves. 

The artists are “names” of all school 
and, since it generally takes time to b 
come famous, mostly veterans: Joh 
Sloan, the dean of American artists 
whose book has his early New Yo 
scenes and his recent, regrettable, cross 
hatched nudes; Rockwell Kent, mainly 
represented by Greenland and _ other 


Kent’s “Preparations for the Feast” 


Benton’s “T.P. and Jake” 


orthland subjects; Thomas H. Benton, 
whose pictures show the origin of his 
famous curlicued style in the ’20s; 
Me Eugene Speicher, with flower pieces and 
wtraits; Waldo Pierce, with landscapes, 
Pierce progeny, and his only life-size 
aude, “Siesta in.the Barn,” of which he is 
inordinately proud; and Max Weber and 
Stuart Davis, both famous moderns. 
i Eight more American Artists volumes 
emstill at the bindery are by Edward Hop- 
weper, Alexander Brook, Gladys Rockmore 
Davis, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Bernard Karfiol, 
Charles Burchfield, John Steuart Curry, 


0s and William Zorach. 
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| Modern Houses for UNO? 


| While Greenwich, Conn., and nearby 
Westchester County, N. Y., stewed last 
Wek over the proposed UNO site, in 
New York the Museum of Modern Art 
Wought up the next problem: What style 
samdings will’ house the permanent 
Waited Nations Organization? 
,m an effort to bring about a choice 
s of contemporary rather than 
ent inspiration, the museum opened 
tall exhibition of, pictures of the 
Ravy, becolumned, bedomed—and ex- 
msive—architecture favored by the 
ss of the League of Nations archi- 
; competition after the last war. 
pccompan ying text describing the League 
petition and its political machina- 
Mie competition faleds the, balding 
a, the League failed.” 
me Museum of Modern Art proffers 
meuuon: an international competition 
fed over by an international jury of 
nen, sensitive to the modern spirit 


r ; 
Products of more than 600 different in- 
dustries stream out from New Hampsbire 
Manufacturing Planis to the Markets of 
the World, : 


OU KNOW New Hampshire as 

an ideal country for vacations — 
summer and winter. You know it as 
a country of scenic beauty and a place 
of sportsman’s delight. But remem- 
ber too that New Hampshire is a 
great diversified industrial state 


Ii 
sol | as BS “—* 


New Hampshire people take natu- 
rally to the skilled crafts. Because 
they live well they produce well. They 
help manufacturers to build person- 
nel that sets records for low absentee- 
ism, low employee turnover . . . open 


highways year round. 


Weile for new booklet on the location of small and 
medium-sized industries: “A Plant in New Hampshire.” 
Address Edward Ellingwood, Industrial Director, 42 
State Office Building. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Planning and Development Commission 


CONCORD, New Hampshire 
























Agitated ink— | 
for better printing 


Final results are what count—and the 


meng piece is all that readers see — but 
it gets that way is a matter of impor- 
tance to the press room. A big problem met 
in a printing is that of uni- 
form color even inking. 

One company perfected a method of agi- 
tating the tak so that it could not “beck” 
away from the inking rollers. Heavier inks 
can be used and uniformity of color is as- 
sur 2d. While some units are operated by the 
press motor, others use separate Bodine mo- 
tors to provide unfailing operation in hi 
-—e ‘ ion. 40 sale iin 

Bodine motors help busy printers keep 

up schedules. 

Small electric motors play a vital part in 
thousands of machines, many o 


motors are Bodine because of their accuracy 
and dependability. Why not consult Bodine 
engineers for e 


application 
Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Il 


— on your motor 
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The question I meet in New 
York, after a week in Detroit, Chicago 
and Kansas City, is: “What do they 
think of all this out there?” What 
about strikes, shortages, and slipping 
price control? 

The answer must be based on such 
comment as I heard from business and 
newspaper men, political leaders and 
others. It goes into economics and 
politics; economics more 
than politics, for obvious 
reasons. 

The Chrysler and Ford 
settlements at an 18%- and 
an 18-cent increase arose 
from a profound conviction, 
which I heard everywhere, 
that the Truman Adminis- 
tration has decided to break 
the price line or, rather, to 
retreat from an already 
broken line and improvise 
new defenses somewhere, sometime. 
Chrysler and Ford, like General 
Motors, were put on notice five months 
% ago by the CIO. At Chrysler, neither 
the union nor the company talked 
aaosagsd Nor was any _ interference 

om government wanted or invited.- 
Ford negotiated and did a little talk- 
ing. GM negotiated and carried its 
case to the public. The results have 
been in inverse ratio to talk. The 
Chrysler settlement covered every- 
thing. Ford settled wages first and con- 
tinued negotiations on other matters. 

Packard, meanwhile, is fighting for 
a definite principle in the question of 
unionizing foremen. 

It .is most significant that the 
Chrysler and Ford wage problems 
were settled because of a general belief 
that the Administration is defeated in 
its earlier effort to hold the price line. 
That is the conviction everywhere in 
the Midwest. Nobody believes that 
government can or will hold the line. 
Nobddy thinks that the government 
ever thought that wage increases could 
be taken out of profits. Farm land, even 
in what Mr. Wallace and other New 
Dealers called the “lost” dust bowl, is 
selling for big prices. In the Kansas 
City region, surplus government plants 
are being taken on s for prices 


which seem incredibly high. 


Two weeks ago, I suggested on 
oe page. that eee see See 
) keepers of promises. The public knows 
this, and because of this belief, a deep 
and dangerous cynicism prevails. In 
} the wage-price field, we have been 





The Boom That Failed 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


fed on formulas ever since war be: 





came imminent years ago. All thogs 
formulas are gone, abandoned. : 
About four years ago (April 96. 


1942), Mr. Leon Henderson, speaking’ 
as the Price Chief in Washington, } 
said: “General price control . . . means. 
that savings and earnings of our citi.’ 
their government to 
finance the war effort, will be retumed 

in currency that has dollar 
for dollar purchasing power 


zens, loaned to 


with that now saved.” 


Stabilizer, said, on April 19, 


the “Little Steel Formula,” 
everyone would be a loser 
in the inflationary 
which, he said, wo 
sure to follow. 


anything or satisfy anyone.” 


On April 7, 1944, Vinson, Bowles, ; 
Jones and Davis reported: “Pocket. % 
bgoks and checking accounts are bulg- { 


ing. with money which could make it 
difficult to hold prices down, if we 
went on a nationwide buying spree.” 

The interesting point is that current 
inflation is caused not by a surplus of 
buying power, but by a dreadful 
scarcity of production. The govem- 
ment, as before Pearl Harbor, was 
looking at the wrong place. on the map. 


The truly alarming fact is that 
we are witnessing the disintegration of 
that great reserve of buying power, 
the so-called “pent-up” demand, 
which, according to all official and 
private optimists, would carry us on 
golden wings through the first post- 
war years. It is being dissipated with- 
out a resultant stimulation of produc 
tion. It isn’t providing good and per 
manent jobs. It isn’t going into the 
building of a stable economic system. 

Business leaders in Detroit, Chicago 
and Kansas City are quite aware 
this. They are not too sure that the 
demand for such products as new 
automobiles will be what was antic 
pated a year ago. They are going t 
play reasonably safe. Government cat 
not compel the making of goods which 
must be sold at a loss. This feeling o 
discouragement will probably pass 
in a few months or a year, a differ 
picture will be seen. But precious 


weeks and months are slipping away: 
noooer 
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Judge Vinson, Economie} 


1944, that if labor were suc. ' 
cessful in its effort to smash. 


id be § 
On Oct. 30, 1945, Presi.’ 


dent Truman said: “. . . a juggling of 
wages and prices would not settle 7 
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HANES HOSIERY MILLS, big name in “‘no-seam”’ hosiery, produces fine nylon 
and rayon stockings. A Shell Lubricant solved an important production problem, 


Cd, for Monillers cramp 


THE SYMPTOMS: Hosiery during knitting is subject to certain 
flaws. This means rejects. . 

THE CAUSE: Gummy deposits, formed by unsuitable lubri- 
cants, prevent knitting machines from working smoothly. 
The Specific Case: Hanes Hosiery Mills —world’s largest 
producers of ladies’ circular knit hosiery—operate several 
thousand modern knitting machines, each more complex 
than a fine watch. Moving parts in these machines must 

work with smooth precision. 


“Knitter's cramp” occurs when lubricants become gum- 
my, and uneven action follows. Machines may have to be 
cleaned by hand, costly in both manpower and production. 
A Shell Lubrication Engineer suggested Shell Textilis Oil 


as a cure. and a section of machinery was set aside for a 
test operation, 


After two months, examination of the knitting head lubricated 
with Shell Textilis found all vital parts exceptionally clean and 
bright . . . with a thin film of oil present. 


Additional sections were lubricated with Shell Textilis. After 
a few weeks, the heads proved clean and bright with the needed 
film of oil. “Seconds” dropped to an amazing minimum. The 
drop was credited to smoother machine action with Shell Textilis. 


Yesterday’s answer to a lubrication problem is seldom good 
enough for today. Lubricants are constantly improved at Shell’s 
Research Laboratories. Shell Lubrication Engineers apply these 
improvements in the field. 


Are you absolutely sure that the 
machines in your plant get the bene- 
fit of all that’s new and correct in 
lubrication? Call in the Shell Lubri- 
cation Engineer. 


Leaoerns In ImwousrTreay Retry On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 












CwETON See 


Werever you go—anywhere in the world—you'll find men Pottimers iE : 
familiar with the distinguished character of Mount Vernon. 
It is one of the few American whiskies that won, long ago, 
international recognition for its fine flavor and flawless quality. Now, 
this great and good whiskey adds another reason for special preference—new mildness. 
That’s why your highballs and mixed drinks now offer you even greater 

enjoyment. And after just one such test, we believe 
you'll agree that new mildness is a really great improvement. 


Mount Vernon 


* $6.8 Proof—51% Straight Whiskey—49% Grain Neutral Spirits 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 





